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CHAPTER I 
SANDY BRUNT’S INDIGNATION 


“It’s enough to turn a body’s stammack! the idea 
o’ aman marryin’ at his time o’ life,’ quoth Sandy 
Brunt to his wife, a quiet, dun-faced little woman, 
as they sat together at tea-time. This remark, made 
apropos of his uncle’s departure to Edinburgh on a 
matrimonial expedition, being his first venture of the 
kind, was uttered with an expression of unspeakable 
disgust. 

“ Aweel,” responded Mrs. Brunt meekly, “there’s 
ae comfort. She’s weel on in years, so she’s no 
likely to hae ony family to heir what he has.” 

“Ay! but she has a dochter o’ the first man’s, 
I hear; a lassie o’ fifteen or thereaboot. Hoo are we 
to ken he'll no’ leave what he has atween her an’ her 
mither? The man’s oot o’ his mind!” 

“It’s a peety, nae doot, Sandy, but I dinna see hoo 
it’s to be helpit. What we never had we'll no’ 


miss.” 
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Sandy ignored this sensible, everyday philosophy, 
and went on, his anger rising with his voice, like the 
wind in a storm. 

“The mair I think o’t the waur it looks. She 
canna be a woman o’ ony great principle, or she 
would never marry an auld dottrifeed man like my 
uncle. It’s naething but the siller. An’ if he was 
the man be pretends to be, he would never marry, 
an’ put the siller past his ain flesh and bluid. As 
sure as death, if he dees an’ leaves that woman a 
bawbee, Ill hae the law on’t, an’ break the will on 
the grund o him no’ being compos ments, as I think 
they ca’t.” 

“Tchick! tchick! dinna blether nonsense, Sandy. 
Wha would believe ye? Ye ken very weel that 
your uncle is as wise an’ worldlike as either you or 
me. Of coorse—I’ll no’ say but what it would bea 
peety if he really put the bawbees by ye.” 

“Peety! it’s a black shame. To think o’ him 
comin’ hame frae foreign pairts wi’ plenty o’ siller, 
an’ gaun awa’ to Edinburgh caperin’ after a wife. 
He’s no’ wise; an’ if I’m no’ sair mista’en, I’ve heard 
my mither pen ieity DU ie aboot him bein’ sun- 
struck ance.” 

“ Aweel, he’s sunstruck noo, onyway. An’ the 
best thing for you to dae, Sandy, is to keep a calm 
sough till we see. Maybe he'll no’ pit his siller past 
ye; maybe the wife has bawbees o’ her ain; wha 
kens ?” 

“Her? Na,na; no’ a bawbee. It’s oot o’ peety 
he’s marryin’ her. Ye see she’s an auld lass o’ his. 
It was on her accoont he gaed awa’ to Ameriky first: 
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of a’, because she marrit an Englishman instead 0’ 
him; an’ when he gaed up to the Exhibition last 
year, whaur should he licht on for a lodgin’ but 
in her hoose. An’ the thing’s been gaun on ever 
since.” 

“Auld love’s easy kennelt, Sandy. Weel, noo! 
isn’t it droll whaur folk’ll meet their ain?” exclaimed 
the wife, sentimentally interested in the facts. 

“Woman! speak sense. D’ye no’ see hoo she’s 
gotten roond him in his auld age, after her slichtin’ 
him when he was young? Depend upon’t, that sun- 
stroke’s affeckit his mind, or he would never hae gicn 
her the second chance.” 

“ Aweel! there’s nae accoontin’ for ee things. 
They say marriages are made in heaven, Sandy, an’ 
if this has been made an’ ordeened, I fancy there’s 
nae gettin’ oot o't. It’s kind o’ hard, though, after 
your mind bein’ made up to heir him, but ye ken 
we canna help it. We'll be ceevil to her.” 

“No, yell no’ be ceevil. Ill no’ hae ye speakin’ 
to her ava’. A bonny story for ony woman to come 
in an’ mak’ disturbance in a a! at my uncle’s 
time o’ life.” 

“ But, ye see, folk’ll say you re disappointed cat 
him marryin’, on accoont o’ the siller gaun by ye.” 

“T’m no carin’; I'll tell her to her face what I 
think o’ her. ‘There’s nae twa-facedness aboot me. 
But say nae mair aboot it the noo. Tm gaun up to 
the minister the nicht to tell him a aboot it. I 
would like to hear what Hell think o’ my uncle after 
that. He’s fairly begottit in him, ye ken; but Tl 
‘open his een an’ let him see the kind o’ man he 
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railly is. To see him comin’ into the kirk on 
Sabbaths, an’ prayin’ 7? the croon o* his hat in yon 
English fashion, a proper saint, an’ a’ the time this 
Woman rinnin’ in his head! It’s no’ moral.” 

Mrs. Brunt remained silent during the remainder 
of the meal. She was a quiet, meek-looking woman, 
of the type yclept “little gude, little i11;” a woman, 
however, who had wisdom enough not to “thraw” 
a masterful husband, and Sandy Brunt could be 
masterful enough when the getting of money was in 
the question. He was so excited over the unwarrant- 
able marriage of his uncle, that he took an extra cup 
of tea, draining the pot, after which Mrs. Brunt filled 
it up again from the kettle, remarking, as she did so, 
that strong tea was very bad for young folk. Then 
she called the two hired lads in to tea, removing the 
butter they themselves had been using from thé 
table, and substituting margarine in its place, Sandy 
noting her manceuvres with silent approval as he 
finished his tea and rose to his feet. He was a big 
man, but there was something ugly and disagreeable 
in his bigness. He had none of that rotundity of 
figure which gives a certain jocundity to a man of 
middle life; his back was broad, but his shoulders 
humped slightly, that appearance being the result of 
the way his head was set between them; and from 
front of the shoulders down, he was flat as a board, 
with heavy legs and heavy feet. His hair was iron- 
grey, as was also his beard; his eyes small, and set 
close together; his nose sizable and fleshy; his long 
upper lip, and flat, straight chin clean shaven, with 
a fringe of grizzled hair around his square jaws. 
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His complexion was sallow, but under excitement 
became wonderfully white and waxy. 

Such was Sandy Brunt, who, by dint of hard living 
and close saving in his youth, found himself at last 
in the position of a respectable man, with a small 
croft of land, a couple of carts, a pair of horses, a 
cow, and several pigs. He had no children, a fact 
which he deplored, since it necessitated the hiring of 
two boys to do the work which his own might have 
done, and so kept their wages in the family. And, 
as he frequently remarked, there was no paying folk 
now-a-days. In his youth a boy could be got for his 
meat and a shilling a week; now, two or three wouldn’t 
pay them. The country was going headlong to wreck 
and ruin, with trades-unions and strikes, and all 
the like o’ that. In his day puir folk had to be doing 
with little, but now—it was nothing but “ fill and 
fetch mair.” 

It was rarely indeed that Sandy dressed after tea. 
There were beds to weed, and pigs to feed ; old harness 
to mend (the saddler’s charges were perfectly out- 
rageous), and not unfrequently a clout to put on his 
own. well-worn shoes; all to be done after the day’s 
work was over. And thus he rested from his ordinary 
labour, for a penny hained was a penny gained. 

“ Aweel, Sandy, ye’re a wise-like man when ye’re 
redd up,” remarked his wife, as she looked up from 
her milking and saw her husband standing in the 
byre. He was clean shaven and washed; his 
whiskers were well combed out from under his chin, 
and held up by a high stiff collar; he had his Sunday 
felt hat on, and was attired in a decent suit of dark- 
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grey tweed. He smiled as she rose to her feet and 
stood admiring him. 

“Will I dae?” he inquired, looking down com- 
placently on his trousers, while he shook out a nicely 
ironed handkerchief. 

“Dae? Atween you an’ me, Sandy, although I 
say’t that shouldna, ye look anither man when ye’re 
redd up,” answered the wife, with fine flattery. She 
knew her goodman’s weak spot, and had tested before 
now the worth of the old adage, “Stroke him canny 
doon the hair.” 

“Ay. If it was the like o’ me gaun after a wife, 
it would be something like the thing. But an auld 
man o fifty! Never you mind, Vll open the 
minister’s een afore I’m through wi'm the nicht.” 

“ He'll be makin’ ye an elder afore lang, I would 
think. It’s some time sin’ it began to be spoken 
aboot, ye ken.” 

“ Aweel, ’'m no’ carin’ hoo sune. It wouldna hurt 
me ony; it’s a responsible position, an’ I’m sure if 
ance we were in the eldership thegither, I could get 
some 0’ Grainger’s cairtin’.” 

“’Deed ay; that’s what I said when I heard o't 
first. Maybe the minister ‘ll gie ye a hint when 
yere up.” | 

“Tl see. Onyhoo, I'll tak’ good care that my 
uncle ‘ll never get that length. An auld black- 
guard! wi’ naething but women rinniw’ in his head.” 

Sandy’s small eyes scintillated with outraged 
propriety as his mind reverted again to his relative 
and the money he considered himself being de- 
frauded of; and, brimful of hatred and malice, he 
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turned and strode in the direction of the Manse, 
intent on blasting for ever the character of the 
relative who had dared to be a law unto himself in 
the matter of his own private affections. As he held 
forward his dark brows lowered, his eyes burned 
fiercely, his thick hands clenched, and now and 
again he shook them in the air as in imagination 
he laid down the whole statement of the case before 
the minister. Ere he reached the Manse gate he 
had worked himself up to the point of demanding 
that the marriage be declared null and void, on the 
gtound of it being the result of sunstroke years ago. 
A fairly decent citizen as the world goes, Sandy 
on the subject of money had become a fanatic. 
Money-getting had become the swmmum bonum of 
existence, and he conscientiously felt himself justi- 
fied in sweeping from his path all that threatened 
to prevent its attainment. The sophisms with which 
the religious fanatic justifies intolerance and cruelty 
were unconsciously used by Sandy Brunt in defence 
of his zeal. His uncle was a single man, lable, 
therefore, to be wheedled by designing women; he 
was old and “ dottrifeed,’ and ought to be restrained; 
he was beyond the marrying age, and ought rather 
to be thinking of his grave. There was that dim 
legend of sunstroke too; in fact, the man required 
to have his freedom curtailed if the right was to go 
the right way, and honest folk to get their own— 
at his death. Whether Sandy would have been 
exercised in this way over his uncle’s movements had 
the gentleman possessed no funds, is another question, 
—a question he never thought of asking himself. 
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Yet how far he was responsible for this blasting, 
withering passion it would be hard to say; for who 
shall deliver us from the power of heredity? From 
earliest infancy the love of money had been instilled 
into him; the love of God and his fellow-men had 
ever been a secondary consideration; a thing to 
assent and say Amen to on Sundays, or, for that 
matter, throughout the week, so long as it did not 
clash with personal interest. When it did so, the 
beast of prey promptly discovered itselfi—its paw 
upon the quarry, and its teeth snarling defiance at 
all who might seek to share. 

His gE paternal remembrance—and he always 
spoke of his father with admiration and reverence— 
was that of a haggard man, with a week-old beard 
erizzling his bony chin; up at four o’clock of a 
sweet spring morning, threshing away at his loom 
and disturbing the neighbourhood with the “ whaff! 
whaff! clicketty-click” of the beam and shuttle, 
which he plied with the eager, earnest intensity of 
a madman, in the little den where the loom stood. 
Outside, beyond the dust and cobwebs of his dingy 
window, the sun—a veritable angel of the resurrec- 
tion—rose gloriously; with Apatine: wings stretched 
far to north and south, furling the clouds and flush- 
ing the sea; the light of his countenance transficur- 
ing the dews of the night into diamonds, flashing 
on green swards starred with living gold, while 
near and far the woods rang with ecstatic melody. 

But what was all that to the weaver in his den, 
sending forth that “whaff! whaff! clicketty-click!” 
with such incessant, maddening monotony? It was 
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no longer the sound of the loom earning honest 
bread; it was the voice of the Demon of Greed 
itself, chuckling, “ Mak’, mak’, an’ get siller! mak’, 
mak’, an’ get siller! mak’, mak’, an’ get siller!” 

What, indeed, to the weaver, who had money in 
the bank, and property besides, were dawns or sun- — 
sets; the refreshing relaxations, the sweet sym- 
pathies, the gentle amenities, the noble generosities 
of even a humble hfe, so long as he could sit at the 
loom weaving away his soul to the tune of “ Mak’, 
mak’, an’ get siller! mak’, mak’, an’ get siller! 
mak’, mak’, an’ get siller!” 

It was madness, the diseased concentration of the 
mind upon one object, to the exclusion of higher 
considerations, to the dwarfing and paralysing of 
its nobler powers. 

And yet, how much respect just such madness 
receives from the children of men! Success is no 
longer the attainment of the noblest in life, but of 
the basest. The successful man is the man who 
has made most money, no matter how. And to this 
man of money, as a shining example of success, we 
point the youne—knowing not what we do. For- 
vetting that to encourage money-getting for the 
sole use and pleasure of the getter is to put a 
premium on selfishness, greed, and covert oppression ; 
since on those three elements are most of the gigantic 
fortunes of the world built up. And after all, the 
ordinary successful man of money becomes but a 
part of the loom: the rhythm of its motion and 
the thoughts of his heart are one. 

With such hereditary tendency, it is not surprising 
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that Sandy Brunt should have developed traits 
unknown to his father. For, to be fair, the old man’s 
worst trait was stinginess; an unreasonable value 
stupidly attributed to the possession of money, and 
an overwhelming desire to get more and more of it; 
sacrificing health and life itself to that end. But 
the law of evolution showed another and more 
serious development of the madness. In the son 
it begat and brought forth covetousness, with its 
accompanying sinister passions, and perhaps it was 
wisely ordered that Sandy should have no children, 
otherwise the third generation might have produced 
the ordinary full-blown vulgar thief; a creature to 
weep over and bewail and wonder at; seeing what 
respectable and industrious parents he came of, 
one of those mysteries which people shake their 
heads over, and cannot by any means understand, 
unless that God had permitted it for some wise and 
hidden purpose! 

When Sandy returned from the Manse and 
entered his house that evening, his wife asked, in a 
meek but eager tone— 

“Did you see the minister ?” 

“ Wang the minister!” was the startling answer. 


CHAPTER II 
THE GIPSY’S CURSE 


Mrs. Brunt turned pale and kept silence, as was her 
wont when anything serious happened. Hers was 
not a combative nature, and when trouble loomed up 
she instinctively crouched to the wall; not so much 
from fright, as from sheer inability to cope with it. 
She did not venture to ask what had happened, 
though she felt it must be something terrible which 
made Sandy curse the minister. She waited, know- 
ing it would be out presently in language the most 
emphatic. And that knack of waiting was one of 
the things which greatly endeared his wife to Sandy. 
She never “thrawed” with him, never argued with 
him as some wives with their husbands, was a patient 
listener, and by her meek silence, broken only by an 
occasional sympathetic “humph!” she afforded him 
the solace of opening the floodgates of his anger, 
and letting the torrent of his wrath pour forth 
uninterruptedly. 

As soon as he had closed the door upon himself, 
he viciously threw his hat upon the floor, careless of 
the fact that it was his Sunday best. Then he divested 

2 ; 
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himself of his coat, and tossed it down also. Mrs. Brunt 
quietly lifted up both and put them carefully away. 

“Will ye tak’ a bite o’ bread an’ cheese?” she 
asked, in a meek, matter-of-fact tone, as she poked 
up the fire, stirring the coals gently. “It’s a gude 
while sin’ ye had your tea.” 

“No,” was the gruff answer; “what substance is 
there in white bread ?” , 

“There’s some mixed bannocks in the press there. 
They're a hantle mair substantial. As you say, 
there’s nae substance whatever in baker's bread.” 

“Tm sick o’ bannocks,” quoth Sandy. 

“ Aweel, I canna blame ye; a body does tire 0’ 
bannocks whiles,” she assented; and without making 
any further suggestion, she quietly lifted the kettle 
on the hook above the flames. 

“What are ye puttin’ on the kettle for? My 
stammack is just wersh wi’ sae muckle tea. I get 
naething but tea frae mornin’ till nicht.” 

“Ower muckle tea’s no’ gude for naebody. If it | 
was tea itsel’—but really it’s naething but dishwater. 
Na,” she explained, “I just tuk’ a notion of a drap 
parritch an’ milk the nicht.” 

“ Humph!” 

“Naething better for a body’s inside than a drap 
fine, weel-boiled parritch, made of new-grund meal, 
an’ boiled till it’s fine an’ lythey, an’ then, when they 
are half cauld, suppit up wi’ a drap sweet milk.” 

The artful wife, as she drew this tempting picture 
of a wholesome supper, covertly glanced at her hus- 
band’s gloomy profile, but he continued to glower 
into the fire and made no sign, ; 
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She went on with her porridge-making without 
exchanging another word, until, having poured it out 
into two plates, she exclaimed, with well-feigned 
distress— 

“Kh, juist look what I’ve dune! made parritch for 
the twa o’s! sic a peety! That’s wi’ me bein’ aye used 
_to makin’ for twa.” 

The savoury smell of the porridge was now sweet 
in the nostrils, and Sandy turned and scowled at the 
two steaming dishes, with the milk cups and spoons 
placed handy beside them. 

“T may as weel sup them noo when they’re made,” 
he grunted ungraciously; and, drawing in the table 
to where he sat, he paused a moment, and, bending 
his head, rapidly mumbled something which might 
have been a malediction, so surlily was it uttered. 
Then he audibly said Amen! and lifted the spoon. 

His wife, sitting opposite him, took her supper 
and waited. She did not need to wait long, for 
already the comfortable porridge was telling, and 
Sandy showed signs of relaxing. 

“That meal’s no’ bad,” he remarked. 

“Tve seen waur,’ responded his wife, with meek- 
ness, adding, “I aye think that when a body gets 
what the stammack’s cravin’ for, it gangs a hantle 
better doon.” 

“ Ay, sometimes,” he admitted. 

He had finished now, and, throwing the spoon upon 
the plate, he pushed it from him and leant back, 
smacking his lips with satisfaction. 

Mrs. Brunt continued her supper, still waiting. 

“ Aweel,” he said at last, “I’ve left the kirk.” 
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The spoon dropped from the wife’s hand ; she could 
only sit and stare at her husband with alarmed 
interrogation. 

“T got mair impidence frae that man than I was 
fit to ancy he explained. 

“No’ frae the minister, Sandy ?” 

“Ay, just frae the minister. I never could hae 
believed him to be the man he is. He’s no’ fit to be in 
a poopit. What d’ye think he telled me to my face?” 

“What, Sandy ?” questioned his wife ; and, laying 
down the bowl, she adjusted herself in an attitude of 
shocked surprise which told on the lord and master 
of the house. 

“He said I was in the gall o’ bitterness an’ the 
bond o’ iniquity ; that I was gaun clean contrar’ to 
the speerit o the Gospel; an’ that my uncle had a 
richt to marry whaever he liket withoot consultin’ 
onybody but his ain feelin’s; an’ that I was just eaten 
up wi’ this world.” Here Sandy paused for breath, 
and his wife, in unfeigned horror and distress, held 
up her hands, exclaiming in a whisper— 

“Kh! the like o’ that!” 

“Ah! but that’s no’ the warst o’t. He said he 
thocht it was a piece o’ insufferable tyranny for me 
to think o’ interferin’ wi my uncle; an’ when I tried 
to tell him the kind o’ man he was, he wouldna sae 
much as let me open my mouth—waved me awa’ wl’ 
his hand like that, an’ said he would listen to nae 
backbitin’ an’ evil speakin’, and began to preach to 
me like as I had been a proper heathen.” 

“Eh! wha would hae thocht it?” moaned the 
listener. 
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“But, by faigs!” he continued, with rising wrath, 
starting up, and stamping up and down the floor as he 
thought of it all, “I snappit my fingers in his face, an’ 
telled him I kent what was richt an’ what was wrang 
as weel’s he did; an’ I said I wouldna sit under 
him anither Sabbath, no’ if I could get anither 
_ kirk aw’ anither minister within twenty mile o’ me, 
A muckle gude-for-naething heepocreet! Nae 
wonder there’s a crack aboot Disestablishment. It’s 
him an’ the like o’m that drives folk into the Free 
Kirk.” 

“They say the Free Kirk ane they hae the noo 
is a fine man,” remarked the wife peaceably. “He 
liftit his hat to me when he was gaun by the byre 
door the other day. It’s a peety the Free’s sae ill 
to haud up.” 

“ Aweel, that’s true; the uphaud there has to be 
considered. But for a’ that oor ane thinks I’m sae 
eaten up wi’ this world, I'll lat him see that I can 
pay for a minister when he’s a man to my mind, 
just as weel’s the rest.” 

“ An’ he said naething aboot the eldership 2?” 

“The eldership!” snorted Sandy. “TI tell ye I 
wouldna be an elder in that kirk, no’ if ye was to 
mak’ me the king on the throne. If religion’s worth 
haein’, it’s worth payin’ for. Tl no’ be ahint my 
neebors. An’ whakens? As ae door steeks anither 
ane opens. There’s naebody can lay onything to my 
character, I’m sure.”- 

“No, Pm sure,” echoed his wife fervently. “ An’ 
after you bein’ at a’ that trouble dressin’ yersel’, an’ 
trampin’ a’ the road to the Manse.” 
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“But it wasna a’ loss,” said Sandy, with sudden 
recollection. “Jock Smith is bringin’ ane o’ his beas’ 
here atween three an’ four o’clock the morn’s 
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mornin’, 

“A stot?” inquired Mrs. Brunt. 

“No, a coo. The beast’s been dwinin’ this while 
back wi’ some lung trouble—tuber-something or 
ither; an’ he’s selled her cheap to the butcher on 
that accoont. He offered me five shillin’s if I would 
let her stand in the byre till the morn’s nicht after 
dark, till the butcher cam’ for her. There’s the five . 


shillin’s; I didna want to be disobleegin’. A body 
never kens whan they may need a favour theirsells.” 


With this bit of worldly wisdom he handed the 
five shillings to his wife, who took it and put it in 
her pocket, she being treasurer. 

“ As you say, Sandy, it’s no’ been a’ loss. A gaun 
fit’s aye gettin’. But when you gang oot to open the 
door for Jock’s coo, if I was you I would let oor coo 
oot. The breath o’ a dwinin’ coo’s smittin’, so the 
horse-doctor says.” 

Sandy assented, and soon afterward the two slept 
the sleep of the just. 

It was a fine morning when Sandy went out to 
look at a piece of ground which he had quietly en- 
closed, ploughed up and sown with oats last year. 
This was a long strip which lay between his own two 
fields, a wide roadway leading from the country 
down into the town—the old church road, it was 
called, and had been used as a public road from time 
immemorial. 

Now Sandy, when he took his little farm from the 
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laird, looked at this road, and looked again, noting 
the grass growing on the edge of the wheel-ruts, and 
thinking what a waste of good land it was to have 
that lying uncultivated, for no reason whatever, but 
that it afforded a short cut to church, when there 
was a good road which led there only half a mile 
- farther round. For three or four years he looked at 
it, even as Mother Eve is said to have looked at the 
forbidden apples, until, carried away by his desire, 
he one morning got up early, and drove in a few 
stakes and nailed a few boards across, not without 
some inward trepidation, and an answer prepared for 
whosoever should demand a reason for the fence. 

His cattle had a trick of wandering away by this 
road—or other cattle had a trick of wandering in 
here and pilfering his fodder; either was a good 
enough excuse. If an interdict was served—why, 
he could take it down again; if not, he would have 
a capital crop of oats. No interdict had been served, 
however, for what was everybody’s was nobody’s 
business; and to sundry grumblers, idiots who talked 
about public rights, he gave the excuse of keeping 
cattle at once out and in, until he himself actually 
believed in the righteousness of enclosing the public 
road, and preventing the public conscience from 
being chargeable with a wicked waste of land. Yet 
he had always an uneasy feeling about that strip of 
oats; it was the first deliberate act of theft he had 
ever committed, and something of the same nature 
which impels the murderer to revisit the scene of his 
crime, brought the filcher of the land hither the first 
thing every morning. 
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But when he saw that the fence still stood un- 
broken, that here as everywhere else the long green 
blades glistened pearly with the refreshing dews of 
the night, that the sun shone on this lately appropri- 
ated portion as benignly as on the fields which he 
honestly rented, he again took heart of grace, went 
back with a good appetite to breakfast, nor over it 
forgot to thank God for His mercies. 

On this particular morning, however, his heart 
gave a sudden throb of alarm as he looked down 
between the hedges, and he burst into a wild 
fit of what he felt to be most justifiable anger. 
For there, knee-deep among the oats, stood a long- 
legged, long-ribbed horse, munching with evident 
enjoyment; while an old withered woman, tawny- 
skinned and dark-eyed; in a nondescript costume of 
dingy brown, and with a scarlet ’kerchief bound 
about her brows, stood speaking encouragingly to it 
in some unknown tongue. 

Sandy made a run toward the animal, but when 
half-way stopped short, as if thinking better of if, 
and turning walked up to the broken fence where 
the old woman stood. 

“Ts that your horse?” he queried grufily. 

The woman turned her still brilliant eyes upon 
him, in one swift glance interpreting the man to 
herself, but she answered him not a word. 

“Ts that your horse, I’m speerin’? Hae ye no’ a 
tongue 1 your head?” he demanded; but she only 
continued to look with mute scrutiny into his angry 
eyes. With an oath he turned away and strode 
towards the horse, seizing hold of the long tether 
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which trailed among the oats several feet behind thie 
animal, and with an angry jerk leading it down 
towards the stable. The gipsy woman deliberately 
followed, wading silently among the oats. So 
great was Sandy’s anger, that he never once looked 
over his shoulder until he had the horse tied safely 
‘up in the stable, when he turned, and nervously 
started to see the gipsy standing mutely before the 
stable-door. 

“Well?” he demanded autocratically. 

“Thief,” said the gipsy, fixing her glittering eycs 
upon him, “restore my horse.” 

“Thief! ca’ me a thief, ye wanderin’, thievin’ vaga- 
bone Uou oetiator bili 7 

He could say no more, the woman’s look seemed to 
melt the marrow within him, his words died on his lips. 

“Restore my property,” she said, in a strange, 
sweet, musical voice. 

‘No’ afore you pay the damage done to my corn,” 
said Sandy, avoiding her eyes. 

“Jt isnot your corn. Before you were born the 
gipsies’ horses fed on the ‘grass by the roadside—on 
the people's land. It is you who have stolen the 
land. Restore my horse.” 

“Gie me a pound, an’ I'll gie ye the horse,” he 
said doggedly. 

“TY have no pound, I have only gold. Must you 
take the gipsy’s gold ?” 

“Ye maun pay the damage to my aits, or I'll hae 
ye inside a jail in twa ’oors’ time.” 

“Tt would be cruel. estore my horse; we want 
away by noon; the gipsy is no house-dweller.” 
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“Gie me a sovereign, or ye gang withoot your 
horse,” persisted Sandy, feeling that horse and 
woman were entirely in his power. 

“He who unjustly takes gold takes unto himself a 
curse,” said the old woman, fumbling in her breast, 
and drawing forth a curiously-wrought silken bag, 
bordered with hieroglyphic figures. 

“Oh! Tll risk the curse,” returned Sandy, with 
a derisive laugh, holding out his hand as he saw her 
pick out a sovereign. She breathed upon it and 
dropped it into his palm, and he turned and, untying 
the halter, led out the animal. The horse whinnied 
as the gipsy laid her hand on the bridle, and she led 
him back toward the way which they came, when 
an angry roar from Sandy arrested them. 

“Whaur are ye gaun? Don’t ye daur gang 
through my aits again.” 

The gipsy turned and smiled benignly. 

“The gipsy goes and comes in the paths of the 
people everywhere; we goin the old path now. Ihave 
not cursed you, Christian thief; but tempt me not.” 

“Wha the deevil cares for you or your curse?” 
cried Sandy, advancing in a rage. 

“Stop!” said the gipsy,in a clear voice, lifting 
her arm and drawing up her figure until she looked 
strikingly tall. 

“Cursed be he who removeth the ancient land- 
marks, who robbeth the people of their birthright 
knowingly. Cursed be the man who for greed hath 
unjustly taken gold; he shall be cursed in his gold 
getting. Yea! the curse is upon him now, and shall 
W eigh ham down to Tophet.” 
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“Ye ill-hearted vagabone!” I'll strike ye where 
ye stand,’ roared the infuriated man, rushing 
forward with uplifted hand, when suddenly he dis- 
appeared among the oats. With a muttered im- 
precation he struggled to his feet, but sank again, 
uttering a groan of pain, while the gipsy calmly led 
‘her horse up through the lane. 

As they stepped over the broken fence, a girl of 
about fifteen, bright-faced and intelligent-looking, 
came sauntering up the road, reading a book and 
munching an apple. 

She stood back, and looked with evident interest 
at the unusual sight of this old woman with the 
scarlet ’kerchief about her head leading the tall horse 
through the gap. 

Some impulse of kindness made her thrust her 
hand deep into her pocket; fishing up a large, rosy- 
cheeked apple, which she held out with girlish 
naiveté to the old woman— 

“Will you have an apple? I had two; take this 
one.” | 

“ And what dost thou ask in return?” said the old 
woman, fixing her brilliant eyes on the girl’s bright 
face. 

“Nothing. I only thought you might be hungry,” 
answered the girl, with innocent sincerity. 

The gipsy took the apple with a musing smile in 
her eyes. | 

“Surely thou hast met me for good luck. I did 
just say unto one, ‘Thou art accursed;’ now thou 
comest, one who gives, and I say, ‘ Behold, thou art 
blessed ; an’ thou but keep thy heart ever as it is now.’” 
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“Ah! but we shouldn’t curse anybody, you know,” 
said the girl archly. “You know it is ‘Bless, and 
curse not. Eh? ” 

“Thou art learned in the Christian faith. nowest 
thou not that the curse causeless shall not come? I 
curse no man; I can but speak what I see. The 
unjust man hath the curse within him, even as thou, 
child, carriest about with thee the blessing of a giving 
spirit. Show me thy palm; shall I tell thee thy 
fortune ?” ; 

“Oh, do! Inever had my fortune told in all my 
life. This is jolly fun.” 

The gipsy took the tender pink hand in her own 
brown sinewy palm, and, with the tip of her fore- 
finger to her bronzed and wrinkled temples, seemed 
to meditate over it. Presently she broke out ina 
low chanting voice— 


‘*Wed thee with none but thine own mate; 
Wed thee for love, and for him wait.” 


The girl laughed merrily. 

“But how am I to know him when he comes? 
That’s the puzzle, eh? Will he be black or white, or 
red or brown, or what ?” 

The gipsy shook her head, and, placing her foot on 
the bar of the fence, she mounted her horse with 
marvellous agility and rode off, but presently returned, 
and stopped her horse in front of the girl, looking 
into her eyes with a strange, puzzled inquiry. 

“What is thy name, child ?” 

“My name? It is Zillah,’ answered the girl, 
her eyes round with wonder at the question. 
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“Ah,” said the gipsy, with a sort of gasp as she 
leaned forward; “but thy father’s name, child—thy 
father’s name ?” 

“Faa; Arthur Faa—that was father’s name.” 

“And does he live here now?” queried the gipsy, 
in great excitement. 

“No; oh no! It is my step-father I have come 
to live with. My father died when I was a baby 
in Australia.” 

“ And he called thee Zillah ?” murmured the gipsy 
softly ; and, leaning close down, she spoke to her 
horse, and he cantered away. 

Zillah stood looking after her, when a groan from 
the far end of the lane startled her, and turning she 
beheld a man’s head and shoulders tossing wildly 
among the green tassels of the oats. 


CHAPTER II 
_ THE BEAR AND THE PAINTER 


ALARMED’at this new incident, Zillah stood uncertain 
whether to run ‘and keep on her way, or wait and* 
see what was the matter; which last inward sugges- 
tion was. largely mingled with a wholesome girlish 
fear of that terrible thing, a strange man on a lonely 
road. But the sun was shining, and the birds sing- 
ing, and all the neighbourhood, was beginning to 
wake up, and she conquered her fear so far as to 
stand and contemplate the hat moving uneasily 
among the green and glistening grain. 

Presently it raised itself above the oats, and dis- 
closed a face white with pain, and eyes wild with 
anger. | 

“Hoy! lassie! come ’ere an’ help me up!” bawled 
Sandy; but his appearance and voice were so far 
from reassuring, that instead of coming to his assist- 
ance she turned and moved on. 

“Woman! lassie! hoy! ye would surely never 
gang awa’ an’ leave ane o’ God’s creatures sufferin’ 
like this? I tell ye ’ve broken my leg in a rabbit’s 
hole here.” 

80 
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The girl heard, and stood irresolute for a moment, 
and then came warily back, not without fear. 

“What’s wrong with you?” she cried from the 
broken fence. 

“God knows!” was the surly response; “my leg 
is either broken or my cuit’s thrawn, but oot o’ this I 
canna budge.” 

Now that she had drawn nearer, the girl could 
see the genuine distress on the man’s face, and at 
once came wading through the oats towards him. 

“Keep alang the she o the hedge,” he growled ; 
“there’s nae use trampin’ doon eude aits.” 

“But how am I to help you up if I go over there?” 
queried the girl, with some spirit. ne 

Z AY, that’s s true. But that auld thievin’ vagabone 
of a gipsy an’ her horse has made an end o’ them 
a'ready, an’” 

“A gipsy!” cried the girl, coming ‘to a full stop 
~ before him, her face ee with delight. “Was that 
really and truly agipsy ? Oh, I wouldn’t have missed 
seeing her for anything. I have so often wanted 
to see a real live gipsy of the kind I read about.” 

“T wish ye could gie me a haul up,” said Sandy, 
in silent disgust at this young idiot, in a rapture 
over a vagabond, and he lying there waiting for help. 

She laid her book down among the corn, and, 
throwing away the core of her apple, bent down and 
took hold of Sandy’s one arm, while with the other 
hand pressed on the soil he raised himself upright, 
with great pain and difficulty. 

“Noo, if ye would just let my hand lean on your 
shouther, I would see an’ hap hame,” said Sandy, 
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and, laying his hand on the girl’s shoulder with a 
erip that made her wince, he attempted to walk. 
The result was a yell that frightened her. 

“Oh, please! is it so bad as that?” she asked 
timidly, her shoulder stinging with the pain of his 
grip. 

“Bad! it’s just awfu’. Ye see, I let a’ my wecht 
doon on the wrang fit—hech, sirse!” Here he 
paused to wipe the sweat from his face, and added, 
“But I'll hap the rest o’t. I'll no’ be beat; Pll hap.” 

Accordingly, with his iron hand still on the girl’s 
shoulder, he with a series of spasmodic jerky hops 
on one foot, and a most unlovely grin of stern en- 
durance on his face, got out among the oats at last, 
and kept on hopping until eventually he reached 
his own door, about two hundred yards from the 
scene of the disaster. 

As he raised his hand to open it his wife dashed 
it open from within, and with a look of terror 
exclaimed— 

“Oh, Sandy! Sandy! the coo!” 

“No! It’s no’ the coo,” he retorted hotly; “it’s 
me. Ive thrawn my cuit.” 

“Thrawn your cuit? Ah, but Sandy, the coo’s 
dead—chokit wi a neep!” wailed the distracted 
wife. 

“Oot o my road?” exclaimed Sandy desperately, 
laying hold of both doorposts, and thus lifting him- 
self in and dropping into the nearest chair. “ What’s 
that aboot the coo?” 

Mrs. Brunt wrung her hands, and the tears started 
to her eyes as she explained. 
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“Oh, Sandy, I just gaed in this meenit to milk 
her, an’ there she was lyin’ 7 the shed, stane cauld, 
the bonnie coo!” 

“ An’ wha let her in whaur the neeps was?” 
demanded Sandy, with rising wrath. 

“My man!” said his wife, with tearful expostula- 
tion, “ye ken it was yersel’.” 

“Me!” 

“Ay, ye ken, when ye let her oot afore the no’- 
weel beast cam’ in, ye forgot to shut the shed door 
ahint ye.” 

Sandy, with a pang, remembered that he had 
neglected to shut the shed door when he had driven 
his own cow out of the byre, and unbolted the 
entrance to admit the sick animal. 

“It beats a’thing,” he muttered. “ Fifteen pound 
dead loss, an’ me no’ able to put a fit to the grund. 
The mair I hain the mair I lose. That man ’ll no’ 
gang aff this earth unpunished.” 

“Whatna man, Sandy ?” 

“Tf it hadna been for him a’ this would never 
come aboot,’ he went on wrathfully, ignoring her 
question. “If I hadna gane up to the minister 
aboot him, I wouldna met Jock Smith an’ ta’en in 
that no’-weel beast o’ his. If it hadna been for my 
uncle’s ongauns I would never lost that coo.” 

“But hoo did ye sprain your fit?” inquired the 
wife, forgetting the cow for a moment. 

“Chasin’ an auld deevil of a gipsy oot amon’ 
thae aits,’ he answered, with a grin of pain. 
* Whaur’s the lassie ?” 

“ Whatna lassie, Sandy ?” 
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“The lassie that helpit me hame. Did ye no’ see 
her at the door ?” 

Mrs. Brunt had not seen any girl—her distress 
and excitement over the death of the cow had been 
too great for her to notice anything, and there was 
no girl there now. 

Only too glad to be relieved from Sandy’s grip, 
she had turned the corner of the house and walked 
rapidly up the road again, suddenly remembering 
that she had left her book among thé corn. 

When she neared the lane she took a short cut 
through the clover, an1 for the third time this 
morning was suddenly startled. This time it was 
by the sight of a younger and much more attractive- 
looking man than Sandy Brunt. Moreover, this 
man was evidently much better mannered than 
Sandy, for as soon as she drew near he politely 
raised his hat, and taking her book from his coat 
pocket handed it to her, with an elaborate bow. 

“Thank you,” said the girl, with rising colour; “TI 
left it among the corn.” 

“Yes, I saw you, and went and picked it up. 
Did the old fellow get home all right ?” 

“Yes,” answered the girl wonderingly ; “did you 
see him get hurt?” 

“Saw the whole thing. Was standing here the 
whole time. Look.” 

He held out a small sketch-book, and, to her un- 
bounded surprise, she saw the broken fence with the 
horse standing by it, and the gipsy in the act of 
reading the girl’s palm—sketched in pencil. 

“Well!” was all she could say; but she looked 
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into the face of the sketcher with such unmistakable 
admiration, that he smiled. 

“T got up early this morning, and thought I would 
try to catch that wonderful pearly effect ae the dew 
on the corn, but dew was nowhere when the gipsy 
and her horse came nen the scene. I tell you she 
did give it to Brunt.” 

“And did you see him fall ? ti 

“Certainly I did. I enjoyed it.” 

“Why did you not go to help him up?” 

The young man laughed hehtly— 

“Oh! if it had been a damsel, like you, for in- 
stance, in distress, I should have flown ; but I thought 
I would just let him sit there. He deserves all he 
gets. An ill-natured old bear.” 

Something flippant about the young man’s manner 
struck the oir unpleasantly, and she turned to go, 
when he said hastily — 

“Look here. You seem to be living hese would 
you mind standing in that pose for me once or twice ? 
I am going to make a stunning picture out of that 
gipsy scene.” 

“T don’t know,” said the girl; “I should have to 

ask my mother about that. We—that is—she and 
I are strangers here as yet. We only came last 
night.” 
. “Where do you live, then? I can call and ask 
your mother if she will kindly allow you to pose. 
It can be done in the house, you know, beside her; 
or—have you a garden ?” 

“Oh yes! a beautiful garden. They call the 
house Cliff Cottage.” 
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“Oh, is that Mr. Ogilvie’s place ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Ogilvie is my step-father now. Good 
morning.” 

The painter stood looking admirinely after the 
girl as she walked away, and then turned to whisk 
off the green stuff which had come down upon the 
shoulders of his velvet coat from the hedge. He 
tilted his felt hat slightly back upon his auburn 
curls, and with his nankeen trousers turned up from 
his boots, and a smile of satisfaction in his prominent 
blue eyes, he strode down towards the town. 

“Oh, say! Mrs. Smith,’ he called to his landlady, 
as he entered his lodgings, “you weren’t telling me 
about the arrival of the bridal party at Cliff Cottage.” 

“Who?” echoed Mrs. Smith. 

“Ogilvie, you know; the man you were telling me 
about, who married his old sweetheart, the widow, 
with one daughter.” 

“Oo! Sandy Brunt’s uncle! Eh, mercy! are they 
really hame? Sandy ‘ll hae a sair head the nicht.” 


CHAPTER IV 
MAKING SURE OF THE FUTURE 


Davip OGILvig, the uncle whose late marriage had 
been so resented by Sandy Brunt, was not to be 
recognised by the “auld and dottrifeed” description 
given by his irate nephew. In fact, he bore no 
resemblance in any way to the man who had woven 
his hfe away in the dim, cob-webby old loom-shop, 
and who indeed had been but his step-brother, sixteen 
years older than he, and the son of a very different 
father. 

Notwithstanding the fact, however, that David 
was as open-handed and generous in disposition as 
his step-brother was close-fisted and stingy, he had 
made more money, and in every way been the more 
successful man of the two. In his youth he had 
emigrated to America, and by indomitable courage, 
industry, and the knack of knowing a good thing 
when he saw it, he soon made headway in the New 
World; obeying the grand rule so necessary to success 
in a young country—to wit, doing whatever his hand 
found to do, and that with all his might. 

By the time he was a apie over thirty, he found 
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himself “boss” of a not inconsiderable cattle ranche 
in one of the Western States ; and there, having made 
his “little pile,” as he modestly termed his very com- 
fortable competency, he had been seized with a long- 
ing to return to the old land, to enjoy the well-earned 
fruits of his labour in the sweets of a quiet home-hife. 
The truth was, he had had a private romance in his 
early life, and the same love-episode which had sent 
him off hot-hearted and disappointed to America, 
some twenty-five years ago, now impelled him to 
sell out and come back again on hearing that his old 
sweetheart was a widow. 

His second suit had not been in vain, and the woman 
whose memory had been with him all through the years 
of strenuous endeavour was now his own, called by his 
name. The one desire of his life was gratified. 

And here, to his pretty little house in the outskirts 
of the town of Killcairn, he had brought his wife and 
her only child, the daughter of his old rival, Arthur 
Faa, the erstwhile photographer, 

This morning, as he stood in his garden in the 
early sunshine, an elderly but happy frien: he 
looked an attractive and handsome man; of medium 
height, good features, a pair of clear brown eyes, and 
with a grey moustache and goatee adorning his 
decided chin and pleasant mouth. He was attired 
ina suit of light tweeds, which sat well on his pleas- 
antly-rounded figure, and on his head he wore a wide 
white Panama hat with a black ribbon band. 

He turned as the crunching of a light foot on the 
gravel path caught his ear, and a smile of surprise 
and pleasure lit his face, 
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“ Hello, puss! what are you doing up at this hour ? 
And, gee-whittaker! where have you been? Your 
feet and skirts are drenched with the dew. Thunder 
and blazes! if you go gallivanting about when the 
dew is on the grass in this fashion, you'll have con- 
sumption, sure as fate. You will indeed, Zillah.” 

Zillah laughed merrily. She was very fond of 
this new father, whom she had known for some 
months now, and who had a habit of emphasising 
his kindly common sense with pithy Western slang. 

“Oh, such an adventure !—two of them, indeed, 
I have had this morning. Had my fortune told by 
a gipsy, and had to help an old curmudgeon of a man 
who had sprained his ankle home to his house. 
Look what he did with his great coarse paws, lean- 
ing his whole weight on me, like as I had been 
a log.” 

She opened the light blouse which she wore at 
the neck, and his face flushed with sudden anger 
as he glanced down at the red and swollen shoulder. 

“What's the meaning of that? Who did that? 
I tell you, child,” he cried, in angry distress, “you 
mustn’t go out either late o’ nights or too early o’ 
mornings. You'll be sorry if you do. There’s good- 
for-nothing tramps always on the prowl somewhere, 
and it ain’t safe. Come into the house and get these 
wet things off right away. But see here, Zillah,” he 
added with considerate afterthought, “go softly as 
a mouse, and don’t wake your mother. ‘Tain’t time 
for women to be gettin’ up yet.” 

He opened the door noiselessly, and the laughing 
cirl passed in, feeling how nice and delightful it was 
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to have a father who was so considerate of her 
mother and herself, and with a great glow of girlish 
love in her heart responding to his kindness. 

“Do you know,” said David to his wife, with a 
quizzical smile, as the three sat at breakfast about 
an hour later on, “ this daughter of yours wants look- 
ing after. She gets up and goes philandering round 
with gipsies and tramps of a morning before decent 
people are out of bed.” 

“Oh, well! I got my fortune told for my rouhien 
laughed the girl in self-defence. 

“Your fortune told, Zillah! What is all this?” 
Mrs. Ogilvie inquired, with some surprise. 

“ Met a gipsy this morning, a real live one, mother. 
She asked my name, and look surprised when I told 
her it was Zillah Faa.” 

“So she might; for indeed you were named after 
a gipsy,” said Mrs. Ogilvie quietly. 

“Not a bad name for all that,’ interposed her 
husband, seeing that Zillah was so astounded by this 
statement that she sat staring at her mother in 
silence. At length she broke out— 

“But why? How was it, mother? I have heard 
you say before now that it was my father who 
wanted me called that; but why did he call me after 
a gipsy ?” 

“T think he must have been half a gipsy himself, 
though indeed he was fair and blue-eyed, and not 
at all like one. But he had their wild, wandering 
spirit; always liked to be on the go, never cared to 
stay long in one place.” 

“ Well, I suppose a gipsy is as good as any other 
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man, and the gipsy blood accounts for this excurting 
round the fields before the sun has time to climb 
over the hill yonder-—eh?” said the good-natured 
step-father. “But what about the fortune? tell us 
that,” he pursued. 

“T can’t get over me being something of a gipsy,” 
said Zillah, not hearing his question. 

“ But the fortune, your fortune, girlie? What did 
she spae for you? Something good, I bet.” 

“ Oh—I forget; what was this she said? Oh yes! 
I was to wed with nobody but my own mate, and I 
was to wait for him, and mine was to be such a nice 
fate. But when I asked her how I was to know the 
right one, she galloped off.” 

“Did you cross her hand with silver ?” 

“Not I—you see I didn’t know she was a gipsy. 
I thought she was some poor old woman leading out 
the horse; but my! you ought to see her ride off. It 
was the old curmudgeon among the corn that said 
she was a gipsy; the man that I heard groaning,” 

“What!” said her mother, quite startled. 

“A man that hurt his foot. He lives at the other 
end of the town, and as he wasn’t able to walk, he 
called, and kept calling to me to come and help him. 
Goodness ! how he did yell with the pain in his foot. 
And he hopped home all the way gripping my 
shoulder, you know, this way;” here she got up 
and imitated the movements of the lame man; “and 
when we got to his door, out flew his wife, crying, 
‘Oh, Sandy! it’s the coo.’” 

Mrs. Ogilvie leant back in her chair, and laughed 
at the way her daughter mimicked the man and his 
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wife; but her husband grew suddenly still, and a 
stern look came into his eyes. 

“ What kind of man was this Sandy ?” he inquired. 
And Zillah described him graphically. 

“Oh!” he said grimly, “that must be my respected 
nephew.” 

“Not the fellow who insulted you so, when he 
heard of me, David?” asked the wife, with interest. 

“The very same. If he don’t mind himself, [l 
be down on him like a thousand o’ brick one of 
these fine days. The idea of a heavy man like him 
getting a simple little slip of a girl lke Zillah to 
lend him her shoulder so he could hop home! Gee- 
hosophat! But it’s hke him—just like him. Did 
he know who you were ?” 

“No, I don’t think so. He was too much taken 
up groaning to ask. But Ill tell you who did ask— 
a young man in a Velvet coat.” 

“Zillah Faa!” exclaimed her mother, with un- 
feigned concern. 

“Well, mother, I couldn’t help it. He was there 
under the hedge when I went back for my book 
and there he had been all the time, sketching the 
gipsy and me standing talking—he had the horse 
drawn too. Very nice. He showed it to me.” 

“But, Zillah,” began the mother, when the girl 
broke in— 

“Ah but, mother, I told him, when he asked me 
to stand for him so he could paint me, that he would 
have to ask you about that; and that was why he 
wanted to know where you lived.” 

“Ts he an artist ?” pursued the mother. 
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“YT suppose so—oh, I don’t know any more than I 
have told you. JI came away and left him there.” 

“Never mind, sis,’ said David kindly, seeing the 
girl was somewhat vexed at her cross-questioning ; 
“we'll see the cut of his jib when he comes;” and, 
as he spoke, he rose and sauntered out into the 
garden, and sat down in the lttle arbour which he 
had made for a cool seat in the summer afternoons. 
There, with his hand thrust deep in his trousers’ 
pockets, and his eyes fixed on flowers he did not 
see, his mind reverted unpleasantly to Sandy Brunt, 
whose ill-will jarred on his kindly spirit. For Sandy 
had been the most amiable and gracious of nephews, 
when his uncle, a well-to-do man, had come home 
from America, and purchased this comfortable 
house and garden. In fact, he was quite proud of 
his uncle;. and when he had, by a quiet question 
dropped with the greatest apparent innocence now 
and again, found ont that he was really a man of 
considerable means, his devotion to him grew posit- 
ively touching. He had hunted up a decent elderly 
woman of notable ugliness to keep house for him, 
and everything had gone smoothly until David 
announced his coming marriage with his old sweet- 
heart. This announcement Sandy had heard with 
a terrible sinking of the heart. He said nothing at 
the time, but came home and had it out with his 
wife, and next day went up and expostulated with 
his uncle. Naturally indignant, David challenged 
his right to interfere, and from that day it had been 
war to the knife over it, with Sandy at least. 

A cold chill struck David as he thought of the 
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possibility of Sandy’s ill-will extending to these two 
whom he had taken to be his own, making his life 
sweet and full, even as other men’s. Why should 
he spend the remainder of his life as a solitary re- 
cluse merely to please Sandy Brunt? Surely he had 
earned the right to ive his own life and choose his 
own companions. And, of course, for these two dear 
and lovable women, mother and daughter, whose 
companionship was so pleasant, it would be all right 
—so long as he lived. Ah—but what if death 
should knock at his door unexpectedly? Death! 
what had brought the idea of death to him at 
such a time? on this bright summer morning, with 
the sun shining and larks carolling overhead, with 
flowers at his feet, and supreme content in his 
heart? He who had faced death and danger in 
all forms over and over again, jauntily, defiantly ; 
caring nothing for, the King of Terrors—why should 
he hpi of in now, here in this quiet and peace- 
ful arbour, in the midst of his happiness? So he 
reasoned with’ himself—vainly; the sunlight. still 
limned the shadow, and he began to think seriously. 
He felt he had been criminally careless in not pro- 
viding against all possible contingencies, and when 
he had thonght it well out, he rose with his mind 
made up, determined to set his house in order, and 
make provision for those dependent on him. 

After this his mind was more at ease. Come life, 
come death, he had placed his wife and daughter 
above possible want, and out of the power of Sandy 
Brunt. 

Then one day a young man in a velvet coat and 
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knickerbockers, with curling auburn hair and 
Byronic shirt-collar, walked in through the garden 
gate and saluted deferentially. 

“T have the honour of speaking to Mr. Ogilvie, I 
presume ?” , ‘ 

“You have,” said David, slightly amused. 

“J—ah—cealled to ask a great favour from you 
this morning,” said the artist. “My name is Gabriel. 
I am a painter, and I had the good fortune to be able 
to sketch your daughter, ah—Miss Ogilvie ”— 

“No, Miss Faa,” corrected David. 

“Oh, thank you—Miss Faa. Will you kindly 
give your consent for her to pose for me? It was 
a capital scene, and I am anxious to make a good 
picture of it.” 
~~ “Ah—um—we-ll, I am afraid you'll have to con- 
sult with my wife about that. If it is to oblige you, 
—of course we like to be obliging,—and if Zillah 

“herself is willing ;—but come in, come in, and see 
what my wife says,’ said David, and led the way 
into the house. 


CHAPTER V 
“IN THE MIDST OF LIFE—DEATH ” 


[r needed but little persuasion to induce Mrs. 
Ogilvie to allow her daughter to pose for the painter. 
Fred Gabriel could be a very pleasant, entertaining 
fellow when he chose to exert himself, and he had 
set his mind on getting Zillah to pose for him. 
Indeed, it was quite a nice break in upon the even 
tenor of their lives when the painter with his easel 
and umbrella came to sit in the garden, and more 
than once Mrs. Ogilvie herself had dressed in the 
red ’kerchief and some old cloak, and posed in order 
to help him out with the gipsy. 

Then David Ogilvie, a pleased and interested 
onlooker, must needs insist on the painter going in 
to dinner or tea after the tableau was over for the 
day, when they talked together most entertainingly, 
the painter glancing at Zillah whenever there was 
an unobserved opportunity. 

Sometimes she posed for him alone in front of 
the windows; when their conversation drifted on 
to things Zillah had never heard discussed in her 
life before—to wit, the absurdity of certain venerable 
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beliefs; the harmfulness of conventionalities; the 
profound despair of great souls—his own, for in- 
stance—on beholding the crass Philistinism so 
prosperously abounding everywhere. In fact, the 
whole social fabric ought to be overturned, knocked 
into eternal smash, and reconstructed on more 
artistic principles; and it was clear that he intended, 
when that day came, to be on the Reconstruction 
Committee. 

All this sounded so new and so grand to Zillah, 
who had never as yet troubled her head about any- 
thing much, that she began to look on this young 
painter with growing interest and admiration. Her 
mother had brought her up to be kind and good and 
modest, and she had been so content-and happy 
all this time thinking about nothing; doing as her 
mother bade her; when at leisure reading, as girls 
read, stories that made her laugh, stories that made 
her ery, and finding in both a delicious excitement 
for the moment. 

But the talk of this painter, and he talked incess- 
antly, was as the lifting of a curtain revealing a 
world in which nothing was right and everything 
was wrong. She began to be vaguely alarmed, and 
to set herself to think seriously of life; while her 
self-constituted instructor, nothing loath, overawed 
her young spirit with his habitual references to 
general effects, low tones, depth of colour, the whole 
composition of the thing, to all of which she as- 
sented smilingly, not understanding a solitary word 
of it. 

One good result of this art quackery, however, 
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was to convince her of her general ignorance. She 
clenched her hands and stamped her foot, and the 
red blood rushed hot to her cheeks, as she thought 
how vacantly she had looked, how ridiculously she 
had replied, when he, taking it for granted that 
she had read a certain book, had quoted from it, 
saying, “Of course, you are quite familiar with 
that author.” 

Familiar! she had never even heard of him! And 
for the rest of the time, and when he looked in to 
smoke a cigar with David Ogilvie in the garden, 
she lived in a state of nervous trepidation, lest he 
would come in and still further discover her ignor- 
ance. What did it matter that she had been the 
dux scholar in her class, that she could read French 
off-hand, understand German fairly well, too, thanks 
to her mother, who had kept her steadily at the 
best schools? she was nevertheless ignorant, densely 
ignorant, of life and authors, and art, and, oh dear! 
of these terrible social questions which he had 
brought so closely under her observation. Oh! she 
must wake up and read up, not for amusement, but 
for information; she must become able to think 
and speak intelligently and with appreciation of 
such men as Mr. Gabriel. David Oglivie was good; 
oh! that went without saying, but he never spoke 
of himself, or what he was longing to do; he had 
no fault to find with life, and seemed infinitely con- 
tented with it; satisfied with having overcome and 
slain the dragon poverty, though it took him twenty-. 
five years to do it. The painter was going away” 
soon, to that great London he had told her of; it- 
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must be bigger than Melbourne, where she lived 
when a little girl, and where her father was buried ; 
bigger than Edinburgh, and far more wicked. Well! 
if ever he came back again to this country town, 
he would find her a better-informed girl than she 
was now. 

The picture was finished at last, and so much was 
David Ogilvie delighted with the portrait of Zillah 
holding out her hand to the gipsy, that he put his 
hand in his pocket one day and counted down 
twenty pounds for it. 

Fred Gabriel took it up, and the redeeming grace 
of a deep blush burned in his face as he did so. 
Ten was all he had expected to get for it at any 
dealer’s. He knew it would be dear even at that, 
but he took the good the gods provided, and was 
too hard up just then to be other than genuinely 
thankful. But Fred was not without conscience. 
He felt like giving something more as an equivalent 
to the generous Scotch-American who had so liber- 
ally and unexpectedly purchased his picture, and he 
returned to the house in the evening with a frame 
which he had used for setting his pictures in when 
showing them, a really handsome frame, the bill 
for which was settled only in part as yet. This he 
brought to David Ogilvie, who thought no end of 
the young fellow’s kindness. 

“This frame has one advantage,” remarked 
Gabriel, as he fitted the picture into it. “Once 
it is in properly, you can tack these thin slips of 
wood over the back of it. They keep out the 


dust.” 
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“Then you just tack them on then and there,” 
said David good-naturedly. 

Gabriel tacked on the thin slips to the back of 
the frame, the picture was hung in the pretty little 
parlour, and he bade them adieu with genuine and 
orateful regret. 

It was no easy trial for Sandy Brunt, in the peace- 
ful, uneventful months that followed, to see that 
happy family of three enjoying themselves so very 
evidently both on Sundays and week-days. He 
felt he could never forgive them; nor yet that dolly- 
faced daughter of the wife’s who had helped him 
down that morning. The sly cat! never once letting 
on who she was; no wonder she had run away as 
soon as she had reached the door. What trouble 
had her mother not brought upon him? He had 
had to leave the kirk he had attended all his days 
just on their account, necessitating his joining the 
Free, which took a mint of money to keep up, 
although, really, he must say, he knew now the 
benefit of listening to a sermon spoken off-hand 
without a paper. Indeed, he never really knew, 
so he said, what spiritual life was till he joined the 
Free Kirk, which showed how the Almighty brought 
good out of evil. Ay! ‘deed ay! “But indeed,” 
he generally wound up to his wife when he descanted 
on this sore subject, “there’s railly nae justice in 
this world. But there’s justice in the next; ah 
yes! there’s justice in the next; an’ there’s only 
ae thing mak’s me sorry that I'll no’ be in hell 
when ii dee, an’ that’s because Ill no’ hae the 
satisfaction 0’ seein’ them there.” 
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His wife made no answer to these moralisings. 
It had begun to appal even her easy spirit this 
almost fiendish hatred to David Ogilvie and his wife. 
She quite understood his natural anger and dis- 
appointment at being cut out of the money he 
thought to inherit, but she did not dream of it 
taking such a hold on him as this. For Sandy had 
always been a decent man, and was even now as 
much thought of in the Free as he had been in the 
Auld Kirk. 

But when rumour ran rife that David Ocilvie was 
likely to have an heir of his own before long, Sandy 
lapsed into sullen silence on the subject altogether. 
Only the two lads who helped him in the farm- 
work heard his voice, and it made them tremble. 
It was only too evident that he was labouring under 
some strong emotion. Hitherto he had hoped against 
hope of still getting some of his uncle’s gear; any 
will he might leave might perhaps be broken on 
some plea; but now, if there came a child, it would 
be certain to heir its father, whether that father 
were sunstruck or not. 

Such was the state of affairs when, one morning 
early, there came a neighbour into the house, asking 
if they had heard the woeful news. David Ogilvie’s 
wife had borne him a son, and both mother and 
child were dead. The neighbour thought she had 
sorely misjudged Sandy Brunt, for he turned deathly 
white when he heard the sad news; and go 
agitated was he, that he went out and shut the 
door behind him. When the neighbour went 
away, leaving Mrs. Brunt in tears, Sandy opened 
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the door cautiously and came in again, still shaking 
with the news. 

“What did I tell ye?” he said to his wife 
solemnly. “Mind you, the Lord has His ain ways 
o workin’. I telt ye he wadna gang aff the earth 
unpunished.” 

It was a wet and stormy morning, and the rain 
poured for hours together. Sandy shaved himself 
with a shaking hand, and his wife laid out his 
second-best clothes, for he had suddenly decided to 
lay aside all differences, and let bygones be bygones 
in the presence of death. The man—his uncle, to 
wit—had been wheedled out of all sense of duty to 
his own kith and kin by a woman; but now that 
the Almighty had taken things into His own hand, 
Sandy Brunt was not the man to withhold his 
acquiescence. He felt it to be his duty to go along 
and offer his services about getting the ground 
broken. Ay, sirse! he had lived to see a hantle! 
He never thought he would live to see a stranger 
laid in their family burial plot; but she was very 
welcome for him; he didn’t believe in carrying 
family differences to the grave. 

“Eh, ay, Sandy,” echoed his wife, with a sigh, 
“folk maun forget an’ forgie in this world. Ye ken 
if we dinna forgie we'll no’ be forgien, an’ it’s no’ like 
as it had been your uncle ta’en awa’ an’ a’thing left 
by ye.” ; 

She went to the door and shook out the umbrella, 
and, hoisting it, held it over his head until he passed 
out, when he took it from her with the remark— 

“I micht stay a’ nicht, ye ken; I'll just see hoo 
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things are. So, if I’m no hame, see that Jock Spence 
fodders the cattle, an’ hae your e’e on that Watty 
Simpson; ye canna get your ain oot o’ ony ane 0’ 
them unless ye just haud at them. Laddies are the 
deevil an’ all for puttin’ aff time. They’re no’ worth 
their saut.” 


CHAPTER VI 
AFTER THE FUNERAL 


SANDY did not knock at his uncle’s door; he 
lowered his umbrella and stepped in softly along 
the hall to the kitchen, the rain dripping from his 
umbrella as he went. Two women came out from 
a bedroom and looked after him, and went back 
looking at one another with questions of all kinds 
in their eyes. The sound of muffled sobbing came 
to his ear as he entered the kitchen, and the first 
thing his eyes fell on was Zillah, with her head in 
a woman’s lap, slowly sobbing off to sleep. The 
woman lifted her hand to impose silence, but Sandy, 
without ceremony, sat down on a chair, and said— 

“Whaur’s my Uncle Dauvit ? . 

“Ah!” said the woman in a whisper, “this puir 
bairn’s been up a’ nicht, an’ her heart’s just broken. 
Gang into the parlour.” 

“ Aweel, ye ken,” said Sandy, with his eyebrows 
raised, “ye ken she maun just learn to beur the 
afflictions o’ this world as weel as ither folk. I 
dinna gang in wi’ this way o’ pettin’ up young folk 


at a time like this. "Whaur’s my uncle?” 
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Zillah, roused by the harsh voice, lifted her head, 
and turned a tear-swollen face to Sandy Brunt. 

“Mr. Ogilvie went out early this morning. He 
has not come back yet,” she said faintly, and rising 
to her feet. . 

“Oo ay! He'll be awa’ to order the coffin,” said 
Sandy. 

At the word coffin, the girl clasped her hands 
together with an agonising shriek, and, sinking down 
on her knees beside tlie woman, again burst into 
convulsive weeping. 

“{ think ye micht hae some consideration for a 
bairn that’s lost her mother; a’ she had, puir thing,” 
protested the woman, with indignant tears. 

“What's this o’t ?” said one of the women who 
had looked after Sandy when he came in. “Wha 
was screechin’ the noo?” 

“ Tt’s that lassie there,” answered Sandy. “That’s 
no’ a way to carry on when the Lord lays His hand 
on folk. She should submit to His will, ye ken.” 

“Oh, puir thing!” said the woman, “let her greet. 
A man may get anither wife, an’ a widow anither man, 
but there’s only ae mither for ilka ane o’s here.” 

“ That’s true,” said Sandy, ever ready, “very true; 
but ye ken we maun a’ kiss the rod.” 

“ Aweel, aweel,” rejoined the woman, with some 
impatience, “that’s a’ very weel; but a’ that kind o’ 
thing 711 no mak’ death ony ither than it is. But 
if ye want to dae ony gude, I think you ought to 
see whaur Dauvit Ogilvie has gane. He went oot 
this mornin’ wi’ a look in his face I didna lke to 
see. He kissed her, an’ he kissed the bairn, an’ oot 
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he gaed, an’ that was at five o’clock in the mornin’, 
an’ it rainin’ haill water.” 

“ At five 7 the mornin’! Whan did she dee?” 

« Atween three an’ four. The bairn was dead, aw’ 
she just gaed aff like the blink o’ a caunel. The 
doctor said the heart had collapsed. Would you 
like to see her?” 

Sandy hesitated. He had never once set eyes on 
his uncle’s wife in life, and yet he had some curiosity 
to look on the woman whom David Ogilvie had 
loved from his youth up, and married in spite of his 
remonstrances. The neighbourly woman led the 
way, and Sandy paused, awed, in spite of himself, 
at the pale, pure face lying so still before him, with 
the sweet, innocent face of a babe, marble white, 
upon her arm. 

“She’s been a wise-like woman,” he said. “Tl 
say that. I houp she was prepared.” 

The woman, her eyes filling with tears, and her 
lip quivering, reverently covered the face again, 
and signed for him to pass out of the room. He 
did so, taking a silent inventory of everything in it 
as he went into the hall. 

“Ye'll no’ ken whaur he gaed?” he queried. 

“No, but I saw him haudin’ straucht wast.” 

Sandy took his umbrella and went out, walking 
westward until he came to a cottage, where he in- 
quired whether the inmates had seen a man passing 
there early this morning. They had seen a man 
striding past in the rain like one demented, and he 
had held straight on until he disappeared in the 
wood. ‘They had not seen him since. 
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“Losh preserve me!” exclaimed Sandy, in un- 
feigned alarm, but he enlightened them no further. 
The rain still poured, but Sandy held on, imagining 
that David had gone to a neighbouring town, a short 
cut to which lay through the wood. 

He was most anxious to make peace with his 
uncle; the wife and child were both away, and it 
did not become him to keep up ill-will now. As 
for the daughter—ah, weel! that was an after 
consideration. 

Sandy trudged on through the sobbing and sighing 
of the wood; and, emerging at the end of it into the 
country road, called at the first house on the road- 
side. 

The occupant had seen no man pass, but, having 
occasion to go through the wood in the early morn- 
ing, had been startled to see a well-dressed, respect- 
able-looking man sitting on a fallen log, staring 
straight before him, while the rain fell dripping 
upon him from the trees. He did not reply when 
spoken to, and when the man returned in about two 
hours afterwards he was gone. 

This was the literal truth. It took David Ogilvie 
some time to understand what the doctor meant 
when he told him that both mother and child were 
dead. Dead! the word seemed meaningless. Dead! 
why, only last evening the three of them had all 
been laughing and chatting in the parlour here, him- 
self the gayest of the group; he heard his wife’s 
laughing retort to one of his jokes even now. Dead! 
she whom he had loved since the dawn of manhood, 
whose image had shut out the possibility of any other 
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woman’s coming before him throughout these years 
of hard work and strong endeavour in the Far West ; 
the thought of whom had brought him back to his 
native land again; who had at last made him the 
happiest of men. It could not be! And he on the 
_ threshold of fatherhood, too; of a deeper bliss than 
he had ever deemed possible. Had it all been too 
sweet to last? Was he really left alone in the 
world, more alone than ever ? 7 

He staggered into the bedroom where she lay, the 
nurse and the neighbour looking at him pitifully 
and with awe of the change that had come over the 
man’s face; he stood at the bedside and looked 
mutely at the still face and closed eyes, at the tiny 
white babe that lay in eternal sleep beside her; he 
took a step nearer, bent over and kissed them both, 
and with a moan went out of the house. One of the 
women seeing him pass the window bareheaded, ran 
out after him with his hat. He took it and thanked 
her absently, and as she watched him he turned 
westward, holding straight in the direction of the 
wood. It had rained all night, but now it had 
ceased for a space, while over the grey and dreary 
east there crept in a red and watery dawn. As he 
entered the wood the rain dripped sobbing from 
the boughs of the trees, the long grass lay over, 
heavy with the wet, the saturated mossy turf sank 
spongy beneath his feet as he walked, but he neither 
saw nor heard. He was dimly conscious of nature 
being in unison with him; of there being no sun to 
mock him with its brightness; no flowers smiling 
on his misery ; no birds overhead warbling joyously. 
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Then a great weariness overcame him, a strange 
listlessness of mind and body, and mechanically he 
sat down on a log and tried to think what all this 
meant. A vague fear and distress laid hold on him; 
he tried to remember what had happened, why he 
was thus distressed, why he had come here; but it 
was all in vain—he could remember nothing. His 
hand as he moved it touched his watch chain; he 
took the watch out, looked at it,and threw it from him ; 
the face of it bewildered him. A fresh cloud had 
massed up overhead, and now burst, the rain falling 
in heavy lines that beat loudly on the leaves, and 
hissed through the long corridors of the wood. It 
soaked through to his skin, and he shivered; but so 
occupied was he with this distressfui feeling of 
trying to remember, so intensely was his mind 
trying to lay hold of and retain something which 
was passing from it, that he was unaware of any 
physical discomfort. He looked helplessly up at 
the trees overhead, and saw the boughs drooping 
above him, but what they were he could not 
remember; he looked down at the prone grass 
and prostrate wild flowers, conscious of a growing 
numbness and a fading-out of the vague alarm 
which had first troubled him; he rose to his feet, 
and looked round and round about, wondering, 
wondering where he was, where he was going, 
whence he had come; finally, memory, like a 
cloak loosened at the neck, fell from him utterly ; 
he had lost himself, his own identity was un- 
known to him, and with a dazed and wistful ex- 
pression upon his strangely -changed countenance, 
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he began to walk on, not knowing whither he 
went. 

The day closed in sad and dreary, but David 
Ogilvie returned not to his bereaved house. Sandy 
Brunt had come back, drenched to the skin, having 
inquired at every undertaker in the next town as 
well as in this, but no one had seen the missing man. 

The night wore on, and the dawn blue and smiling 
broke over land and sea, but still no word of David 
Ogilvie. The whole neighbourhood became excited 
over the sudden and unseasonable disappearance, 
for David had become a favourite during his short 
sojourn in the place. Meantime there was nothing 
for it but to proceed with Mrs. Ogilvie’s funeral, 
which, as next-of-kin, Sandy was in duty bound to 
attend to. This he did with exemplary gravity, as 
became the chief mourner. He even shook hands 
with the Auld Kirk minister, with whom he had 
quarrelled over his uncle; for quarrelling, or strife, 
or any other devil-work was impossible with this 
awful question staring them in the face—‘ What 
has become of David Ogilvie ?” 

The wood was searched, and all the neighbour- 
hood, but no trace of David Ogilvie could be found. 
They postponed the funeral as long as possible, but 
at length the ministers of both Churches, on being 
consulted, advised that dust should be committed to 
dust. There could be no doubt whatever that some 
evil had befallen the distracted and bereaved man. 
Zillah had wept incessantly—wept until her head 
ached and throbbed, and a keen pain awoke in her 
side. Now, at the news of David Ogilvie’s disappear- 
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ance, she rose from her bed, and came in and looked 
round upon them all with wild, almost angry, eyes. 
They had not told her until now, after the return 
from the funeral. The nurse had been paid and sent 
home, the neighbours had also gone back to their 
own homes; there was only Sandy Brunt and his 
wife and the Auld Kirk minister, who had been 
David Ogilvie’s friend. 

“What are you doing about it?” she demanded. 
“Have you advertised in all the papers ?” 

“No. What would be the use o’ that?” said 
Sandy. “If he’s livin’ he'll come back; if he’s dead 
he canna.” 

“Vou shall advertise,’ said Zillah, with firmness, 
“and at once, too.” 

“JT shall certainly advertise,’ said the minister 
ealmly; “but I would suggest that Mr. Ogilvie’s desk 
be examined, to see if we might possibly get any 
clue to this strange affair. How are we to know 
whether he may not have gone away, although this 
I cannot believe, knowing the man. Still, as an old 
friend of his, I am sure he would not take it amiss, 
under the circumstances, were I to look at his papers 
in the presence of you three.” 

“Oh, do; please do,” pleaded Zillah; but Sandy 
_ Brunt shook his head, and muttered— 

“Oh, there’s naething there, naething there.” 

“How do you know, Mr. Brunt? did you look ?” 

“No; no’ very particular—that’s to say; I just 
gae his desk a bit scan ower like.” 

“ When?” asked the minister, with a sharp geen 
of suspicion in his eye. 
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- “Last nicht. I just thocht I wad tak’ a look in.” 

“Eh, Sandy,” broke in the wife in accents of 
relief, “was that you sittin’ wi’ a licht in the room 
at twa o’clock this mornin’? I got sic a fear when 
I saw a licht shinin below the door whaur the 
coffin was.” 

Sandy’s face looked black as a thunder-cloud. 

“The desk was in that room?” said the minister. 

“Ay, but there was naething in’t—naething 
particular. I didna stay a meenit.” | 

“ But, dear me, how could you have examined the 
papers with proper care then ?” 7 | 

Sandy, in desperation at being baited so, rose and 
said— 

« Aweel, sin’ ye’re sae anxious to howk amon’ his 
private papers, lat’s bring in the desk here.” 

Mrs. Brunt brought in the desk, and the minister 
rose to open it, when Sandy came forward and raised 
the lid. 

“Tg it not locked?” cried the minister, in 
astonishment. 

“ Aweel, ye see,” explained Sandy, “like yoursel’, 
I was anxious to see what could be in the way o’ a 
clue amon’ his papers, an’ no’ hain’ the key I just 
pried it open wi’ ”— 

Sandy did not state what with, but the minister’s 
face had grown rigid and grave. 

“What’s this?” he exclaimed, taking up a large 
blue envelope, which bore a grimy thumb-mark on 
one side, and had evidently been used to contain 
something. 

“T dinna ken,” said Sandy. 
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The minister’s brow contracted sternly, as though 
he were disturbed by the appearance of things, but 
he’ took a chair, and glanced first at one paper and 
then at another, laying each carefully down again. 
There were receipted bills, old letters, new letters, 
a business man’s desk arranged in a business fashion, 
but no line whatever that could give a clue to his 
disappearance. The only thing bearing on the future 
was an entry in his memorandum-book dated two 
weeks from his arrival home with his new-married 
wife :—* Made things all square for Zillah and her 
mother this day. Safe and secure, no matter if my 
checks were handed in to-morrow.” 

“What do you suppose that means?” asked the 
minister, looking Sandy straight in the eyes. 


CHAPTER VII 
TWO LOOKS AT A PICTURE 


To the minister’s question regarding the meaning of 
the entry in David Ogilvie’s memorandum-book, 
where he stated he had “made all things square 
for Zillah and her mother. Safe and secure, no 
matter if my checks were handed in to-morrow,” 
Sandy replied doggedly — 

“Tm sure I dinna ken. Cheques, did he say ?” 

“Oh! this does not mean cash cheques. It is an 
American slang phrase. When a man dies they say 
he has handed in his checks. This looks as if Mr. 
Ogilvie had made some provision for his wife and 
her daughter in the event of his death.” 

Sandy rose, and coming close to the desk made a 
show of turning over the papers, the minister’s eye 
resting meditatively on the long, empty envelope. 

“There’s nae appearance o’ onything in the shape 
o a wull here that I can see,” said Sandy briskly. 

The minister was silent for a time, and then he 
absently responded— 

AEN ah 

“Did Mr. Ogilvie keep papers anywhere else?” 

6 
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he asked, turning to Zillah, who sat mutely watching 
this tableau. 

Zillah shook her head, and answered “ No— 
nowhere else.” 

With a feeling of suspicion strong upon him, the 
minister rose to go, when Zillah laid her hand upon 
his arm. 

“ And you will be so kind as advertise. One never 
knows what may happen. He may have taken ill— 
or ”— 

“ Or made awa’ wi’ himsel’, wha kens? Nae man 
in his richt mind”—began Sandy, but Zillah raised 
her hand with such sudden and emphatic protest 
that for the moment he was shut up. The minister 
promised to advertise, pressed her hand sympathetic- 
ally, and left the house. He bowed to Mrs. Brunt, 
but took no notice of Sandy—rather an uncourteous 
departure; but this friend of David Ogilvie’s was 
a man of uncompromising sincerity, and at that 
moment could not for the life of him have shaken 
hands with Sandy Brunt. 

“T see naething for’t but to lock up the hoose an’ 
you come doon an’ stay wi’ us until we see if my 
uncle turns up,’ remarked Sandy, when the minister 
had gone. 

“No,” said Zillah; “I shall stay here till he 
comes.” 

“But he may nevercome. Do yethinkif the man 
was livin’ he would stay awa’ frae his ain hoose lke 
this? Ye canna live in a hoose your lane.” 

“Why shouldn’t 1? If he comes back I shall be 


here, and I know he hiked me. He told my mother 
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so.” And here Zillah broke down, and her tears 
flowed afresh. 

Sandy had no patience with this young idiot. 

. “My woman, ye’vea hantle to learn yet. Ye 
canna bide here your lane. Come awa’ doon by to 
oor hoose till we see if onything turns up aboot him.” 

“No,” said Zillah, with decision. “I thank you, 
but I shall stay here.” 

Sandy’s brows lowered, and he was about to say 
something harsh when his wife laid her hand on 
Zillah’s arm. 

“Ye'll be better doon by. Ye'll be feared to stay 
in the hoose when nicht comes. An’ yell no hae 
onything to keep ye, either.” 

“Oh yes, I have some money of mother’s. I am 
eoing to stay here all the time. Mr. Ogilvie will 
come back; I am sure of it.” 

“ An’ if he dinna, what then ?” 

“Jl stay. here all the time,” Zillah reiterated with 
evident weariness. “ Mr. Ogilvie said that if he should 
die, mother and I were to live in the house.” 

“ Ah, but we’ve only your word for that. We'll 
see what the law says about that,” said Sandy, with 
an emphatic nod of his head. 

“Oh, please,” said Zillah, with her hand to her 
forehead ; “my head aches so, I don’t want to say 
any more about it. I stay here and nowhere else. 
It is my mother’s house.” 

“Ts’t then ?” growled Sandy, in a sullen undertone ; 
but his wife laid a restraining hand on his shoulder, 
and after a little the two left the house. 

Zillah went into her mother’s room and threw 
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herself prone upon the bed, wailing, “Oh, mother! 
mother! mother!” and there she lay and wept until, 
exhausted, she fell asleep. She was awakened by the 
touch of a soft hand upon her shoulder, and looking 
up saw that it was twilight, and that the nurse who 
attended her mother was standing by the bedside. 

“J thocht ye micht be feared a’ your lane here, so 
I cam’ in to say I would sleep wi’ ye a’ nicht if ye 
like.” 

It was a kindly offer, and Zillah was only too glad 
to accept anything, rather than go to live with Sandy 
Brunt. 

“Tam going to stay here till Mr. Ogilvie comes 
back,” she said; “and if you can come and sleep with 
me at nights I will be thankful. It’s very ungrateful 
of me; but I don’t like the Brunts.” 

“Weel, lassie,” said the woman cautiously, “a’ I'll 
say is, ye may weel pray for David Ogilvie to come 
back.” 

But weeks passed, and months, and no word came 
of the missing man. 

At length one day the minister called, and, after 
some preliminary conversation, took from his pocket 
a watch with an albert chain attached, and asked 
Zillah if she knew it. 

“It is Mr. OQOgilvie’s watch!” she exclaimed 
excitedly; “I know the chain—and, see! the name 
is on the inside.” As she spoke she opened it, and 
held it out to the minister. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is my friend’s watch. Poor 
fellow !” 

“What is it? Oh, what is it?” cried the girl, 


za 
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alarmed at the expression of the minister’s face and 
the sorrowful tone of his voice. 

He took her hand and looked intoher anxious 
eyes with profound pity. 

“My poor child, you know the promise: ‘When 
thy father and mother forsake thee, the Lord will 
take thee up. Look to Him, my girl, for strength 
to bear this new trial. David has long since left 
this world of care.” 

Zillah covered her face with her hands, and uttered 
a long, shivering moan. She could not weep and cry 
as she had done over her mother. It seemed as if 
she had wept all her girlhood away then, but it was 
to her a heavy blow to be told that David Ogilvie 
was no longer in the land of the living. After a 
space, the minister explained how a new coalshaft, 
having been sunk in the vicinity of an old quarry 
hole, the water in the bottom of the hole had been 
drained off, and a body found at the bottom. Dy 
order of the authorities, the body was coffined 
immediately, being unrecognisable. The gold chain, 
with the watch attached, told too surely the name of 
the unfortunate man. Whether he had, im his dis- 
tress of mind, rushed headlong to death, or whether, 
walking round the mouth of the hole, he had acci- 
dentally slipped and rolled down the steep side of 
the excavation into the ugly pool below—who could 
tell ? 

Sandy Brunt was in a state of great excitement 
over the discovery. He had been shown the watch, 
of which he at once took possession, as nearest of . 


kin. 
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“But what am I to do for a white serk for ye, 
Sandy ? Ye maun hae a white serk for the funeral, 
an’ a’ your serks are in the washin’. We'll hae to 
buy ane.” 

“Od, my uncle had plenty,” observed Sandy. 

“Hh, Sandy! ye couldna gang to the funeral wi’ 
the dead man’s serk on.” 

Sandy Brunt put on his hat and went up to David 
Ogilvie’s house, and shortly returned with a white 
linen shirt wrapped in paper under his arm, and 
attired therewith under his best black suit, hefollowed 
the hearse as chief mourner. 

After the funeral, he and his wife came up to 
David Ogilvie’s house. The neighbours who, with 
kindly sympathy, had come in to sit with Zillah, 
slipped out one by one, and she was left alone with 
Mr. and Mrs. Brunt. 

Sandy had always heard that possession was nine 
points of the law, and at once he set to securing 
these nine points, with a preliminary clearing of his 
throat. 

“T fancy ye ken that I’m next-o’-kin to my uncle, 
an’ sin’ he’s left nae will, of coorse I heir a’ he has. 
But [ll get that a’ dune properly. Hooever, ’m no 
gaun to be hard on ye, Zillah, so ye can just bide 
here, an’ ye can help my wife wi the wark. Ye 
can learn to milk the coo; an’ ye can come doon 
the morn an’ help us to flit up here, for we needna 
be keepin’ twa hooses. T’m gaun to hae a barn 
an’ a byre built at the back here, an’ pit in cabbage 
an’ curly kail whaur a’ thae flowers an’ faltherals 
are,” 
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Zillah heard Sandy Brunt with an expression of 
blank dismay creeping over her thin face. 

“Do you mean to say that you will destroy all 
these nice flower-plots that my step-father took such 
a pride in?” she demanded, with an ominous sparkle 
in her eyes. 

“Tt’s nane o’ your business what I dae, my young 
woman. Yell understand that the place is mine, 
an’ no’ yours; an’ if I did let ye stay in’t till I saw 
whether my uncle was dead or livin’, that’s no’ to say 
that ye’re gaun to dictate to me noo when I ken 
just whaur I stand. Ive offered ye a gude hame 
here, an’ if ye dinna like to tak’ it, ye can seek 
aboot some ither gate.” 

“T will not stay here with you, that’s one thing 
sure. And—and—I don’t know what to think 
about all this.” 

“What d’ye mean?” demanded Sandy, a strange 
pallor whitening his visage. 

“T don’t think David Ogilvie ever intended me to 
leave his house. Mother had a good houseful of 
furniture when she married him, but he insisted on 
her selling everything, and everything that was his 
was hers, he said. He wanted all she needed to be 
bought by himself; it was a whim of his, and mother 
gave in to him.” 

“ Aweel!” said Sandy impatiently, “that mak’s 
nae maitter noo. If my uncle had wanted you or 
your mither to heir him, he wad nae doot hae made 
it ower that way. Onything that belangs to your 
mither, ’m sure ye’re welcome till.” 

But oh, the heavy days and weary nights that 
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followed the flitting of Sandy Brunt into David 
Ogilvie’s house! It was work, work, work from 
early dawn till bedtime; no time to read, no time to 
sew, no time for anything but milk the cows and 
feed the pigs, and weed the onion beds, and wash 
and sweep, and knit new feet into Sandy Brunt’s 
heavy stockings. All of which she could have done 
cheerfully and with good will had it not been for 
the dulline consciousness of being held at it continu- 
ally ; of being watched lest she should steal a few 
moments’ leisure; that all the work she was capable 
of was ground out of her for the sole and entire 
benefit of Sandy Brunt. Her health and spirits 
began to fail, also her appetite. One day she came 
into the parlour, which was always kept shut and 
the blinds drawn down, and, furling up the blind, 
she stood before the picture which David Ogilvie had 
bought from the painter and given to herself. Ah! 
how happy she had been when that was painted. 
Where was the painter now? Would he recognise 
her now in this old, worn, and toil-stained dress,; 
with these hard, chapped hands? Was she never to 
advance a step further in knowledge of anything 
save the boiling of pigs’-meat? and all this grind- 
ing toil she had never been accustomed to, and was 
now so weary of! Oh, these happy days! and the 
wonderful talks! were they over for ever? What 
availed all the education she had had, all her clever- 
ness in learning, if it was only to work side by side 
with Mrs. Brunt ? 

As she looked at the picture, her eye became 
riveted on an ugly thumb-mark upon the gilt frame, 
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—two thumb-marks, indeed, one on each side. How 
came these there? She went up closer to examine 
the frame, when she heard Sandy Brunt sharply 
ealling “ Zilly! Zilly !” 

She drew down the blind, went out and shut the 
door, and answered, “I am here.” 

“ An’ what are ye doin’ in the hoose when there’s 
sae muckle waitin’ to be dune ootby ?” he demanded. 
“Looksee, if ye’ve nae ither thing adae, tak’ that 
hoe an’ gang doon to the east field, whaur the 
women are, an’ see if ye can help wi’ the neeps 
thinnin’.” 

This was the last straw. The sight of the picture 
had stirred up a sudden rebellion against the slavery 
of the life she was leading. 

“No,” she said. 

“What! D’ye say no to me?” 

“Yes, I say no to you!” she cried, with sudden 
passion. “No! no! no! do you hear that?” and 
she stamped her foot upon the floor in new and over- 
powering fury. All the pent-up feelings of the past 
months had vent at last; she felt an exhilarating 
thrill vivifying her whole frame as she stood up and 
defied the vulgar tyrant, who was crushing youth 
and heart and soul out of her by hard, incessant toil. 
Toil without remuneration too, for all she got was 
her food and the shelter of the roof she was once so 
happy under. 

“Pay me for what I have earned and I will go,” 
she said peremptorily. “I won’t stay here another 
night. Do you hear? not another night.” 

Sandy, rendered speechless by this sudden turning 
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of the worm he had trodden on so long, began to 
find his tongue and his brute courage again. 

“Pay ye? Did ye say pay ye? What d’ye mean, 
Zilly? An’ me a’ this time keepin’ ye like ane o’ 
the family. Is that your gratitude for me gien ye a 
hame, an’ you a puir hameless creatur’? Na! na! 
Ye ken we're telled in the Word that if we dinna 
work neither can we eat; an’ if I keep ye meat-hale 
an’ a hoose ower your head—woman! it’s a’ my ain 
wife gets, an’ look hoo she trauchles frae mornin’ till 
nicht wi’ the greatest o’ pleasure.” 

Notwithstanding all this, 16 was evident that 
Sandy was on the defensive. He spoke in a pro- 
testing, almost apologetic, tone of voice; the hand 
that held the hoe shook slightly, and a slight 
pallor turned his sunburned .visage to a sombre 
yellow. 

Zillah looked at him for a moment, and turned and 
went into the httle room off the kitchen where she 
slept. Sandy, somewhat troubled, turned to follow 
her, but, thinking better of it, left her alone. 

When Mrs. Brunt returned from the town, whither 
she had gone on some business, Zillah was gone. 

“Got in a foamin’ passion, an’ abused me, an’ 
packit a’ her mither’s goons an’ things in a kist, an’ 
got Tam Smith to drive her to the station. A’ 
because I wantit her to gang oot an’ help wi’ the 
thinnin’ o’ the neeps,” explained the master. 

“ An’ whaur has she gane ?” 

“T neither ken nor care,” grunted Sandy.’ As he 
passed out he turned back again, and, opening the 
parlour door, went in. He lifted a corner of the 
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thick blind to illumine the semi-twilight of the room, 
and, craning his neck, looked around at the gipsy 
picture. Then he dropped the blind, shutting out 
the light again, and went out, closing the door 
behind him, 


CHAPTER VIII 
ZILLAH FINDS A HOME INDEED 


On the slope of a sunny brae overlooking the sea- 
washed, wind-swept village of Dreamdrift, in the midst 
of an old-fashioned garden, stood an old-fashioned 
double cottage, having a wing at the back, attics in its 
roof, and apple-trees clothing its walls. In front, at 
the present time, the yellow daffodils, which had danced 
in the spring, had all vanished, having had their day, 
leaving only their leaves, long and lissom, bending in 
the place of departed glory; but the old garden itself 
was aglow with golden-brown blooms of wallflowers, 
with pink of roses and purple velvet of ranunculuses, 
with crimson of carnations and other sweet flowers all 
erowing in the most irregular and charming confu- 
sion within the flowering borders of “ London pride.” 
All the flowers that grew in that garden exhaled 
fragrance, all the leaves and green herbs; and after 
a warm shower, when the sun again shone, and the 
sea-breeze fresh from the sparkling blue came up 
through the sweetbriar hedge, rustling among the 
currant bushes, blowing the aroma from tufts of 
mint and thyme, and Ses eevee and southern- 
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wood; such a grateful mingling of delicious scents 
perfumed the air and filled the nostrils—a—ah! It 
was as the passing of an angel with healing in his 
wings. 

In this cottage, which was owned by the inmates, 
lived the twin sisters Nansie and Eppie Fairlove. 
Nausie, the wife of Captain Shaw, owner and skipper 
of the schooner Hawthorn ; Eppie, a spinster, who, 
remaining true to a sailor lover long since lost at 
sea, had cherished lis memory, and so remained 
single. 

Mrs. Shaw, to shorten the time and make work 
for herself and her sister—the profit was quite a 
secondary consideration with them—had for some 
years past let two of their rooms during the summer 
holiday season, when fagged-out city dwellers in 
search of health, and painters in pursuit of the 
picturesque, flocked to Dreamdrift to enjoy the 
bracing air of the sea-coast. 

Nansie and Eppie were daughters of a fisherman, 
who had tried to bring up his motherless girls as 
best he could, keeping them at school, until one 
night a fearful hurricane broke over the coast, and, 
in His chariot of the whirlwind, riding upon the 
storm, God took him. ‘Then the sisters were thrown 
on the world; but the world of little Dreamrift was 
not the merciless world at large lying outside that 
little grey town. They found boundless sympathy 
frankly tendered, and but for the lack of their father’s 
presence when the boat came in, and the two or 
three white shillings sent round by the skipper’s 
wife as his equal share of the day’s catch, they knew 
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but little difference. For the lack of the kindly 
face and the fatherly word they wept when they were 
alone, with the door barred and the wind howling out- 
side; for the white shillings, they set themselves to 
earn them. They were clever, deft-handed girls, 
and could bait and mend nets, and knew all about 
fisher-work ; and, in truth, many an overworked fisher- 
wife when in a strait was only too glad to hire them 
for a day’s payment. 

So they grew into buxom, healthy womanhood, 
when it became whispered about that two sailors 
from a neighbouring town were courting Nansie and 
Kppie Fairlove, and before long there was a wedding, 
and Nansie’s husband, Willie Shaw, set off again to 
sea as mate of a schooner. Being married, however, 
made no difference to Nansie, she still lived on in 
the little old house of two apartments down on the 
shore; and with Eppie, who was to be married next, 
worked harder than ever. They did anything and 
everything their hands found to do; and Nansie at 
least, with all her industry, found time to read news- 
papers and books of all kinds. LEppie’s lover went 
on a long voyage, happy in the prospect of a marriage 
when he came back; but, alas! his ship had sailed to 
that invisible bourne whence none return to dry love’s 
tears. Nansie’s husband had been more fortunate: he 
came and went throughout the years, during which the 
proceeds of her industry added to his unbroken pay 
accumulated in the bank, until in the course of time he 
became captain of a ship, purchased the Hawthorn, 
and afterward this cottage on the brae. Nansie 
and Eppie put on no airs on the strength of being 
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better off in the world now. The sisters still dressed 
in the dark winceys, and wore shoulder shawls and 
black aprons in the afternoons; while Nansie, in 
virtue of the dignity of marriage, wore anatty black 
cap when “redd up.” They were very much alike, 
fair-skinned and freckled, with bronze-brown hair, 
which Eppie wore uncovered, with a wisp of it 
always slipping over her eyes. Neither were what 
is called good-looking, but they were decidedly 
attractive by virtue of the unmistakable and genuine 
kindness which made their grey eyes and plain faces 
luminous. Eppie was inclined to be imaginative and 
romantic; Nansie was a reader, and had a strong 
share of common sense. Therefore, although by dint 
of industry and thrift they were now comparatively 
well of, and since Nansie had never been bothered 
with bairns, that was not to say that they were to 
sit cocking on the top of this brae, looking out at 
the sea, and doing good neither to themselves nor 
anybody else, quoth Nansie—na! na! That was 
simply impossible, they concluded; and then Eppie’s 
happy thought of letting their rooms to summer 
lodgers was taken up and acted upon. 

' These two sisters, however, were not without some 
human and feminine weaknesses, and they had one 
little dissipation in which they indulged with quiet 
enjoyment every day. Regularly as the clock struck 
four, a cup of fragrant tea was made, and the two 
sat down together to enjoy it. They had not missed 
this luxury for many years, not since they had given 
up working for the fisher-folk at Dreamdrift. A cup 
of tea,a scone and fresh butter, with a little smoked 
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haddock or a herring for a relish; such was their 
daily afternoon treat, and over it they waxed con- 
fidential, and unbosomed to one another anything 
that had come under the notice of each throughout 
the day. Whatever these two had to say by way of 
business or entertainment was reserved until the 
haddock was tasty in the mouth, and the first cup 
had stimulated pleasantly. 

“Me!” said Eppie, sugaring their second cup this 
particular afternoon, “The hair o’ my head stud on 
end this forenoon. When I gaed in wi’ a jug o’ caller 
water, an’ a bunch o’ flowers to set on the table, so’s 
to mak’ them feel a kind o’ at hame like, the first 
thing I sees was the twa o’ them w? that muckle kist 
wide open, an’ what d’ye think it was fu’ 0’ ?” 

“ Maybe claes—or—no—books,” guessed Nansie. 

“No; but banes, naething but banes.” 

“Banes, Eppie! What kind o’ banes ?” 

“ Oh, dowgs’ heads, an’ cats’ heads—skulls, ye ken; 
a kinds, big an’ little; like as they had been boiled 
an’ the meat ee aff them.” 

“A kistfu’ o’ banes!” 

“ Ay, an’ he tuk them sig an’ faered when I said 
they made my flesh creep.” 

“TY wouldna said that if I’d been you, Eppie. It 
let’s folk see hoo little ye ken.” 

Eppie went on ignoring this. 

“He took them oot an’ laid them a’ in a raw on 
the carpet, an’ the blin’ laddie—I never saw the like 
—when a jawbane would drap oot, he would hook it 
in again wi’ the wire the cleverest ever yesaw. Ah! 
what that chap thinks o’ his puir blin’ brither.” 
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“But I dinna see the sense o’m carryin’ a thae 
banes wim. Will they no draw flees?” 

“Flees? No. The blin’ laddie told me this after- 
nune that his brither’s wantin’ to be a doctor, an’ 
that’s the way he maun hae banes. He’s studyin’ 
astrology.” 

“Eppie, yell hae me black affrontit afore thae 
strangers. Astrology’s no’ banes, astrology’s the stars. 
The auld folk used to read their fortunes by the stars 
in ancient times. Hand me ower that dictionary till 
I see what it says aboot the ology o’ banes.” 

There was no necessity for the dictionary, how- 
ever: Eppie suddenly recollected the word. It was 
“Biology.” Nevertheless, Nansie rose and looked 
up the word, and seeing it defined as “the science 
of life,’ sat down satisfied, and resumed her tea 
and the conversation. 

“Oo! Isee. That's the way he gae that laddie a 
sixpence for a dead solan goose the tide washed up. 
He has’t doon at the fit o’ the yard in an auld pat fw’ 
o’ lime, meltin’ the feathers aff’t. Eppie,” said Nansie 
impressively, and with tender solemnity, “we maun 
be gude to thae twa. I dinna think they’ve ower 
mony bawbees atween them. Did you see hoo thin 
at the elbows that coat he wears in the hoose is? 
An’ ye see that best ane he wears? Aweel, I catched 
him stannin’ at the back door spongin’ it aff wi’ soap 
an’ water. I took it oot o’ his hand, an’ set him aboot 
his business, wl’ a gude lauch; though, atween you 
an’ me, there was something aboot his puir thin 
cheeks that maist gart me greet. He disna look half 
meatit.” 
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Both sisters looked into their teacups for a minute 
in silence. 

“Micht fill up their tea-caddie, an’ slip in a half- 
loaf noo an’ again.” 

“ Ay, but ye see, if they were to find that oot, it 
micht hurt their feelin’s. That wad tak’ a’ the gude 
oot o’t. No. I was thinkin’ hoo would it dae to let 
on it was oor custom to bid oor lodgers doon to tak’ 
denner wi’s 0’ Sundays, an’ hae a bit nourishin’ steak 
an’ a tasty puddin’, an’ gie them a cup o’ tea ower the 
head o’t, eh? It'll just be like as Willie Shaw was 
hame.” 

‘“Losh, ay, Nansie! that’s grand. You gang to the 
kirk, an’ I’ll mak’ the denner.” 

“We can tak’ turn aboot, an— Wha’s that 
chappin’ at the door?” 

Nansie rose to respond to the knock, and presently 
ushered into the httle room where they sat—Zillah 
Faa. 

“Ye'’re just come in fine time,” said Nansie, settin’ 
a chair at the table for her. “Eppie, this is an 
acquaintance o’ Mary Broon’s. She’s gien her this 
letter o’ introduction to me nae less. I’m sure she 
needna fashed. I could hae believed your word, but 
Mary was aye great on ceremony.” 

“Sit doon, sit doon,” said Eppie, bustling about the 
table in her anxiety to be hospitable, while her sister 
read the note. 

“Hh, ye puir bairn!” presently exclaimed Nansie, 
looking up from the letter to contemplate Zillah, who, 
attired in black, and pale with weariness and anxiety, 
watched the sisters wistfully. 

6 ‘ 
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“T canna gie ye a room to yersel’, but if ye would 
care to sleep wi’ Eppie here ”— | 

“Deed ay! ye can sleep wi’ me,” interposed Eppie, 
in answer to her sister’s glance of inquiry. 

“Ye see, we've ae room, the big ane, let to a penter 
that pents picters; an’ the tither ane again, it was 
ta’en by a schulemaister lad that has a blin’ brither, 
a creatur’ no’ very strong, ye see, an’ he’s brocht him 
doon here to get a sniff’ the caller seaair. So there’s 
just my ain room an’ Eppie’s here.” 

“Oh, Pl be glad to pay you for a share of your 
sister’s room,” said Zillah. “I have five pounds here 
of my own, and before that’s done Pl have got 
something to do. All I want is some decent, nice 
people to stay with till I can look about. I never 
thought of coming here. I intended going to Edin- 
burgh when I left Mr. Brunt’s, but Mary Brown, 
when I went to bid her good-bye, begged of me to 
come here to you first, and offered me that letter to 
you—and—I was glad of it.” 

A slight tremor of the lip, and a dewy filling of 
the eyes, stopped Zillah’s narrative; she could go no 
farther. Only after she was fairly on her journey to 
the coast had she realised that she was finally adrift 
upon the world, with only this letter from the woman 
who had nursed her mother, to point to a temporary 
haven. 

“Never you mind, my lass,” said Nansie, handing 
the letter, with a significant look, to her sister; “you 
just come awa’ up the stair to Eppie’s room an’ get 
aff your things, an’ then we'll hae a cup o’ tea 
a’thegither.” 
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Zillah rose and followed Mrs. Shaw upstairs, while 
Eppie sat down and read Mary Brown’s letter with 
eager interest, for Mary Brown was the sister of her 
lost sailor lover, and anything that Mary could say 
was of infinite interest to Eppie. 

The letter was pithy and to the point, and Sandy 
Brunt was painted in colours that might have — 
depicted the Father of Evil. A short synopsis of 
Zillah’s history, so far as known to the writer; her 
mother’s sad death; and the subsequent disappear- 
ance and death of David Ogilvie were succinctly 
given, with an appeal to the kind sisters to give 
Zillah lodgings under their safe and respectable roof 
until such time as she would be able to “see 
about.” 

Mrs. Shaw and Zillah re-entered the little kitchen 
before Eppie had time to set a clean cup for the 
stranger, so engrossed had she been by the letter. 

“J micht hae kent better than to gie you that 
letter afore the tea was ower,” said Nansie, with a 
laugh; but Eppie, with the little wisp of hair obscur- 
ing her left eye, laid her two hands on the girl’s 
shoulders, and looked through big tears into her face. 

“Eh, lassie! whaur could I set doon tea, an’ 
me readin’ a’ that aboot ye? Ye did weel to come 
here, an’ yell just be ane o’ oorsells as lang as ye 
like. We're a women-folk here till Captain Shaw 
comes hame; an’ as for the lodgers, ye ken they’re 
here the day an’ awa’ the morn. You bide here, 
my lass.” 

“ An’ keep your five pound. Ony friend 0 Mary 
Broon’s is welcome here.” 
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Zillah took out her handkerchief and wiped her 
eyes over and over again. Their generosity, their 
genuine womanly kindness, was so overpowering in 
her then state of mind; it reminded her so of David 
Ogilvie’s lavish ways, that she was all but breaking 
down over it. 

“You are so kind, so very kind, and I am only a 
stranger to you,’ murmured Zillah, at a loss for 
words in which to express her gratitude. 

“Hoots! havers!” said Nansie cheerfully ; “ that’s 
naething. It’s a’ we can do for ane anither this side 
o’ time.” 

“Ay, deed ay!” echoed Eppie, and proceeded to 
open a choice jar of home-made greengage pre- 
Serves. 

As Zillah watched her there was the sound of a 
hand fumbling outside on the panels of the door. 
Nansie opened it, and a fair, delicate-faced Jad of 
about eighteen stepped with the uncertain step of 
the blind into the room. 

“JT haven’t got the lay of the land here yet, 
he said, with smiling apology. “Is Edward 
here ?” | 

“No, my dear,” said Nansie; “I think he’s doon 
at the fit o the garden. Can ye find your road doon, 
or will I ery him up?” 

“ No—oh no, thank you—I’ll find my way down. 
I turn to the right at the outside door, don’t I?” 

“Let me lead you to the door,’ cried Zillah, 
starting eagerly to her feet, her face aglow with 
pity. 

Nansie and Eppie smiled, well pleased; the blind 
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Jad started at the sound of the young voice, and 
turned his beautiful eyes toward Zillah. 

“Thank you,” he said quietly ; and Zillah, delighted 
to be of some service where service was so sadly 
needed, led him out into the garden. 

“She'll dae,” remarked Eppie in a whisper, as the 
two got out of earshot. “Did ye notice hoo her 
heart jamp intil her een at the sicht o’ that puir blin’ 
laddie ?” 

There was no time to answer, for Zillah had 
encountered the brother entering at the door as she 
led the lad out, and he had gravely said, “Thank 
you,” as he took his brother by the arm. 

Over the tea the three women lingered, and before 
it was finished, Zillah’s history, amid exclamations of 
sympathy from the sisters, was related. She opened 
her whole heart to them, feeling that she had fallen 
among friends. It was half-past five o’clock when 
they rose from the table. Zillah offered to wash up 
the tea things. 

“Na, na! no’ the nicht,’ said Nansie. --“I’se 
warrant ye’re wearit enough. Sit ye doon in this 
cosy chair in the window here, and look oot at the 
sea. Isna that a fine sicht ?” 7 

Zillah sat down in the chair, and leaned her elbow 
on the window-sill, feeling comforted; while the 
sisters prepared supper for the lodgers, whose hour 
was six o'clock. It was nigh that hour when she 
suddenly started up with a cry of surprise. 

“What is’t?” said Eppie, coming to the window; 
and, looking out, she beheld a jaunty figure, with a 
nondescript felt hat, velvet coat, and knickerbockers, 
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walking up towards the house, carrying a white 
umbrella, an easel, and campstool, all strapped 
together over his shoulder. 

“Oh! that’s the penter chap,” said she, with a 
confidential nudge of her elbow. 

“Tt’?s Mr. Gabriel!” cried Zillah, and as she drew 
back from the window he entered the house. 


CHAPTER IX 
ZILLAH MEETS THE PAINTER AGAIN 


Tue two sisters listened in open-eyed wonder to 
Zillah’s story of Mr. Gabriel, how he painted the 
sipsy picture, and how David Ogilvie had bought it 
and presented it to her. . 

“And to think I have come away without it!” 
wailed Zillah; “for it was my own, all my own. 
Mr. Ogilvie said, ‘This will be yours,’ when they 
were hanging it up. But I thought of nothing but 
to get away. I was surely mad that day; I don’t 
know how I had the courage to speak as I did... It 
was the sight of that very picture did it; it was 
such a change; Sandy Brunt was so hard.” 

“The auld rascal!” exclaimed Nansie. 

“Yell be acquaint wi this penter lad, then?” 
mused Eppie aloud, and scenting a romance. 

“Yes, oh yes. He used to come up often to our 
house. He had to come, you know. Mother and 
I both used to pose for him. He is very clever; oh, 
very clever!” said Zillah warmly. 

“You maun be o’ his ain way o’ thinkin’, then,” 


observed Nansie, with a quiet smile. 
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“He did me a great deal of good, I know. What 
he said set me to reading and thinking.” 

“Oh, he can speak; he can say plenty.” 

Zillah was too intent on praising her hero to notice 
Nansie’s significant quietness of voice. 

“But since Mr. Ogilvie died I have not had time 
to open a book. At night I was too tired; I felt 
like falling asleep always; and it was work, work, 
work from morning till late at night. I wonder 
what Mr. Gabriel will say when he hears that I am 
here.” 

“That's what I’m wonderin’,” said Eppie softly. 

Nansie went out to attend to something, and 
Eppie took occasion to say— 

“Ye ken oor Nannie’s a wee siccar sometimes; ye 
maunna mind her notions o’ folk.” 

“Oh, but I think she’s just lovely,” said Zillah, 
with a generous glow of protest. 

“Ay, oo ay! she’s that; but what I mean, she 
likes to tak’ her fun aff some folk. Oor Nansie has 
a gude head, an’ far-seein’.. She can see through a 
millstane. What she disna see is no’ worth seein’. 
If that penter lad would only haud his tongue when 
he’s speakin’ to oor Nansie! But ye see she disna 
look muckle; an’ he thinks she’s takin’t a’ in. Eh! 
little does he ken oor Nansie!” 

Nansie at this very moment was listening to a 
fine disquisition on the beauties of tone and colour 
to be seen along the heights above Dreamdrift, while 
she set the speaker's tray upon his table with a 
cheerful tinkle of cup and saucer and plates. vi- 
dently the painter had a good appetite, for he rubbed 
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his hands at the sight of the finnan haddock, sniffed 
it, and remarked that it smelt good. 

“ Ay,’ said Nansie, “it’s a wonder ye got it. There 
was a young friend o’ ours cam’ unexpectit this 
afternune, an’ I was ance gaun to cook it then.” 

“T’m glad you didn’t, Mrs. Shaw. You mustn’t 
let anybody coax you out of my little tit-bits. So 
you had a friend to visit you, eh? I didn’t think 
you had room for any more than yourselves, now 
that this dominie and his brother were here.” 

“No, but we're a’ women-folk, ye see, an’ can 
put up.” 

“Oh, it’s a lady! I beg your pardon. I hope 
she’s young and pretty; she might sit for me, you 
know,” said the painter lightly. 

“ Aweel, she’s baith young an’ pretty ; but aboot 
the sittin’, that’s anither maitter. It seems ye’ve 
pentit her afore this.” 

Mr. Gabriel started. 

“What?” said he. 

“Did ye ever pent a picture wi’ a gipsy in’t ?” 

All the blood in the painter’s body seemed to rush 
into his face, as he turned upon Nansie with a 

“What is that you say? A gipsy picture? I 
did, certainly I did—what do you know about that ?” 

“Oo, naething; only Miss Faa, the young lady 
that ye pented in't, is ben the hoose there wi’ 
Eppie.” 

“Good gracious! you must be well connected if 
the Ogilvies are your friends, Mrs. Shaw. Ogilvie is 
very well off, I happen to know that.” 

“T hope an’ trust he is, puir man, for baith he an’ 
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his wife are dead this gude while now,” said Nansie, 
quietly continuing to arrange the table. 

“Dead! Ogilvie dead? Well, well! that is a 
shocker indeed. And his wife too? Then Zillah 
must have come in for a small fortune.” 

“No’ her,” observed Nansie; “that’s the peety o't. 
She’s a puir, penniless orphan noo, thrown on the 
mercy o the world. Ogilvie’s nephew came in for 
everything ; but she’ll no bide wi him, no’ her. She’s 
gaun to look oot for some way o’ livin’ in a day or 
twa. Ye maun come doon an’ see her after ye get 
your tea.” | 

Nothing loath, Gabriel signified his willingness, 
but was glad to seat himself and think of what he 
had been told. In fact, he sat so long with his 
elbows on the table and his chin between his hands, 
that the haddie was cold as well as the tea before he 
remembered that he was hungry. Even after he did 
begin to eat, he paused at times and drifted into 
momentary reveries, so astounded had he been by 
the news he had heard. 

That Zillah—he always remembered her name— 
should be left alone and penniless by David Ogilvie, 
by Ogilvie who had so ungrudgingly given him 
twenty pounds for a picture, seemed incredible. 
Anyway, he must go down and see her. He remem- 
bered how bright and attractive she was when she 
posed for him then. By Jove! she might pose for 
him again. Why not make another gipsy picture ? 
He had seen the gipsy caravans coming into the 
town’s commons this very afternoon as he came 
home to tea I say! wouldn’t it be a bright idea? 
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Besides, he actually liked that girl Zillah—she was 
rather nice. A sort of goodish girl in her way, but 
patient and fine for posing. Who knows? he might 
sell that picture he would make of her as he sold the 
last. | 

When he entered the little parlour kitchen, he 
found Zillah sitting in the window with her chin in 
her hand, looking out upon the sea, and he dashed up 
to her effusively. 

“Ts not this delightful?” he exclaimed, shaking 
her hand warmly. “How do you do, Miss Faa? 
Zillah, I must call you. Such a surprise to meet 
you here? such a delightful surprise !” 

“T am glad, too, Mr. Gabriel,” answered Zillah, 
flushing with pleasure. “It was indeed a surprise 
for me to see you coming in here. I hardly knew 
whether to be sad or glad, you reminded me so of— 
of »— 

Zillah could say no more. Her nerves were rather 
shaky anyway, and for the hfe of her she could not 
prevent her lip quivering or her eyes flooding. 

“Yes, very sad, very sad. Mrs. Shaw was telling 
me all about it. But excuse me, Zillah, would you 
mind just keeping still in that position for a few 
moments? I would just like to catch that expres- 
sion of sadness in your profile against the glow of 
the sunset. No? Don’t move your hand! There 
is something so pathetic in your face just now—if I 
could catch it just—there! a little towards me—not 
so much—yes—ah, that’s it!” 

As he spoke he whipped out a linen-covered note- 
book from his pocket, and began sketching Zillah 
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where she sat, unable to utter one word of protest, 
the pathetic expression growing more pathetic every 
minute. For it was all so cruel, the change from 
the posing in the garden two summers ago, with her 
mother sewing in the arbour, and David Ogilvie 
smiling on them graciously. Now— 

“Oh, Mr. Gabriel, I can’t, I can’t! not just now, 
at least. I—oh! I”— 

She ended by sinking her head on one of Eppie’s 
flower-pots on the window-sill, and sobbing outricht. 

“Bless my heart, lassie, what’s adae?” exclaimed 
Nansie, entering. 3 

There was no answer from Zillah, but in a low, 
confidential undertone Gabriel leant toward Nansie 
and murmured— 

“Too bad, you know. The poor girl’s whole 
nervous system is upset. You can see at a glance 
that she is of an exceedingly sensitive organisation, 
her nerves are in rags—hanging in tatters literally 
—she wants toning up. The very fact of my sketch- 
ing her as she sat in the window against these warm 
tones in the west completely prostrated her. Per- 
haps I had better go?” 

“Yes, I think ye’d better,” observed Nansie drily. 
“Ye were in a hurry wi’ your sketchin’, surely.” 

When’ he had gone, Nansie laid a kind hand on 
her shoulder, and Zillah looked up with red eyes. 

“There!” she said; “Ive got it out now. I 
shan’t break down again. I am ashamed of myself, 
Mrs. Shaw, but it came over me all of a sudden. 
He began to sketch me just at once, and it brought 
back all those happy days when mother and I”— 
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“Whisht! whisht! like a dear. Mr. Roy was 
speerin’ for the young leddy that was leadin’ his 
brither awhile syne, an’ has invectit ye up to see his 
banes.” 

“His what ?” 

“His banes. Ye see, he’s a kind o’ a bane doctor, 
tryin’ to be, an’ it’s a treat to see his menagerie up 
in the attic. We'll go up as lang as it’s daylicht— 
or would ye like to wait or the morn ?” | 

“T think Tl wait till to-morrow, if you don’t 
mind,” said Zillah. 

As she spoke, the strains of a violin came sweetly 
to their ears, playing a weird, low tune, evidently 
some improvisation. 

“Who is playing?” she asked, brightening up 
with a new pleasure. 

“That’s the blind ane, puir fallow. He was miser- 
able a’ last nicht because their luggage hadna come, 
so as he could get his fiddle oot. He’s just as blithe 
as his brither is sober. I never saw sic a sober-sides 
in a’ my born days.” 

“ He zs sober-looking,” mused Zillah, remembering 
the grave bow with which he had thanked herself. 
Nevertheless, she liked his eyes; they were kind 
eyes, despite their grave look. And he had invited 
her up to see his bones; that was kind, surely. But 
she must be silent—on guard—lest she should betray 
her ignorance to him, as she was wont to do to Mr. 
Gabriel. She felt she was learning to live and walk 
wisely. 


CHAPTER X 
ZILLAH GETS EMPLOYMENT 


WHEN Gabriel arose and looked out of his window 
next morning, he was surprised to see Zillah walking 
among the wilderness of flowers piloting young Ross 
carefully round the walks. They were evidently in 
animated conversation, for every now and again a 
hearty laugh from the blind lad came ringing to his 
ears. The painter hustled into his garments, washed 
and combed his curls hastily, and, thrusting the felt 
hat over his eyes, strode forth into the garden. 
Zillah had made a fragrant lttle bouquet of mignon- 
ette and wallflower, and a sprig of woodruff, and was 
pinning it on the lappel of the blind boy’s coat, 
when Gabriel’s “good morning” rang out in the 
garden. 

“Who is that ?” asked the lad hastily. 

“Tt is Mr. Gabriel, the artist—he paints pictures, 
you know.” 

“ Ah, good morning, Mr. Gabriel,” said the lad, lift- 
ing his hat slightly. 

“A beautiful morning,” returned Gabriel, with a 


dignified bow and smile to Zillah. “Just watch the 
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effect of the sun shimmering upon the sea yonder. 
I say, isn’t it glorious, though ?” 

“Ye-es,” said Zillah, with a glance at the blind 
face mutely listening to all this. 

«To any person, now, with an eye for colour, could 
there be anything finer than the silver and the blue 
above, the blue and the green below? Glorious! 
glorious! I should think you would miss your 
eyesight terribly ?” 

The blind lad remained perfectly still, making no 
sign that he heard, and Zillah said hastily— 

“Oh, Mr. Gabriel, you should hear Mr. Roy play 
on the violin. It is so sweet and beautiful.” 

“I can’t say I care for these small instruments. 
Give me an organ rolling forth those grand anthems 
that make the walls shake, with the cry of the vox 
humana coming in at intervals like the wail of a 
lost soul. By Jove! it makes a fellow’s flesh creep. 
Ah, Zillah, I must apologise for making you pose 
last night. I was a perfect brute, wasn’t I? 
Honestly, though, I should like you to pose for 
me. I should like to make another gipsy picture, 
a companion to yon one. Do you know the gipsies 
are camped up in the common yonder?” 

“Oh! are they really?” said Zillah, much interested. 

“Yes; and I was thinking—ah, excuse me—but 
Mrs. Shaw gave me a hint of how you were situated 
—that is financially.” 

The blind boy had wandered slowly down the 
path leading straight to the foot of the garden, 
feeling his way by the touch of the currant bushes 
that spread on either side. 
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Zillah looked after him pitifully while Gabriel 
went on. 

“She has given me to understand that you will 
have to—ah—be almost dependent on yourself for a 
living.” , 

“Almost!” exclaimed Zillah; “no—but entirely ; 
and what to find to do I don’t know. I am not well 
enough qualified to teach, and I suppose I shall have 
to try and get a situation as shop-girl in Edinburgh 
or somewhere.” 

“Nonsense. You are not the style for a shop- 
girl, Zillah. Now, look here, have you any objection 
to posing for me ?” 

“Not I; I shall be very pleased, while I am here; 
but I can’t stay here very long, only until I get 
answers to the advertisements I am going to insert 
in the papers.” 

“Your object 1s to earn money, of course? Well, 
then, why not be a model, a paid model? If you sit 
for me I shall give you as much as you would get as 
a shop-girl, at least—eh ?” 

Zillah stepped back, and stared at him. Then she 
laughed. 

“The idea of charging any one money for sitting 
still or standing up this way or that way to oblige a 
friend !” 

“But this is not obligement. Oh, I beg your 
pardon, Zillah, of course it is, and a great one too; 
but what I mean is more a matter of business. I 
shall have to hire a model anyhow when I go back 
to town. I pay the children or old women a con- 
sideration even now for posing for me for an hour 
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or two. Did you not know that all artists must 
have models—paid models ?” 

“No,” answered Zillah, blushing up to the roots of 
her hair at her ignorance of the necessities of art. 
“TY never thought of such a thing. I thought any 
one would be kind enough to oblige you.” 

“All are not so kind as you, Zillah,” remarked 
Gabriel, in quite a brotherly tone; “but I do wish 
you would agree to become my model instead of 
going to find work that may not suit you so well. 
You have a fine figure; you have developed wonder- 
fully since I painted you last; I lke your tints and 
the lines of your face; and all about here,’ waving 
his thumb round under his own chin and neck with 
a fine curving flourish, “are wonderfully soft— 
beautifully soft, you know. You would make an 
excellent model. I remember how well you posed 
for me in the garden at Cliff Cottage; and when 
you are at rest there is a fine’ repose in your atti- 
tudes—a native repose, you know, so unconsciously 
artistic.” 

Zillah blushed again and protested. 

“Oh, Mr. Gabriel, please don’t! But is it really 
so that being a model, posing for painters, is a— 
a — 

“A profession? Certainly it is, and not at all a 
bad one, either. You agree to pose for so many hours 
a day for me, for so much money a week, or you can 
be paid by the month, it doesn’t matter which—you 
know all that is required—and think of the leisure 
you can have afterwards! Leisure to real and im- 
prove your mind.” 
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Zillah took her chin firmly between her finger and 
thumb, and stood thoughtfully contemplating the 
flowers at her feet. Here was a way—a very easy 
way—of earning her living. The thought of it had 
begun to weigh upon her mind; the idea of going 
into a city to earn her living as a shop-woman had 
been suggested to her by Mary Brown, whose first 
suggestion of service she had hastilyspurned. Service? 
to be ordered about by a master or mistress, as she 
had been by Sandy Brunt and his wife. No! Any- 
thing but this continual overseeing and being kept at 
slavish work from dawn till sunset. No! no service 
for her until she had first exhausted everything 
else. 

Still, a shop-woman’s place was not exactly what she 
wanted either, and she was uneasy lest she would not 
have enough money to keep her until she had learnt 
that or some other business. Here now was employ- 
ment offered her, unexpected and unheard-of em- 
ployment, a thing she could do, a thing she could 
begin to at once without further ado, earning money 
without any preliminary outlay —now, here, on 
the spot. And then Mr. Gabriel was so nice and 
clever! 

“What do you say, Zillah?” asked Gabriel, weary- 
ing of her long hesitation. 

She looked up at him gravely. 

“Well, Mr. Gabriel, if you must have a model, and 
you think I will do, I will try to please you all I can. 
Only, I would rather do it for nothing if I could afford 
it. But I have nothing now but what I earn, and if 
I can earn my living by posing for you I don’t mind. 
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You will be sure to understand that I would do it 
without pay if I could—only I can’t. Please don’t 
think me hard and greedy.” 

“ Nonsense! it is a mere matter of business. You 
may as well have the money as another, and if it will 
suit you I will pay you by the month—eh ?” 

“ Any way at all,” said Zillah, with a move of her 
head. . 

“All right,’ responded Gabriel. “Now that’s 
settled, I think we had better go in to breakfast.” 

“But I must first bring Mr. Ross up from the foot 
of the garden yonder,” she said. 

“Oh,” laughed Gabriel, “ you are quite motherly in 
your care of the young fellow.” 

Zillah walked down the path with a light heart, 
wondering if this employment could really be an 
answer to the many secret prayers she had prayed in 
her heart to God to open up a way whereby she 
could earn an honourable living. 

“Has he gone ?” asked the blind lad, as she drew 
nigh and spoke to him. 

“ Yes—won’t you come in to breakfast now?” she 
asked cheerily. 

“What like is Mr. Gabriel ?” 

Zillah described him as best she could. 

“H’m,” said the lad meditatively, “he is just lke 
other men. Do you know what the cry of a lost soul 
is like ?’ 

“Why, no!” cried Zillah, in astonishment. “Such 
a, question !” 

“Mr. Gabriel seems to jes: all about it,” said 
the lad, taking her hand to lead him in, It hurt 
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Zillah to see that he had been wounded by the 
painter’s depreciation of the fiddle as an exponent 
of feeling. 

“Oh, Eppie! oh, Mrs. Shaw! think of it!” she 
cried, bursting into the kitchen where Nansie and 
Eppie were busy. “Think of it! I have got some- 
thing to do, here in your house; I can begin to earn 
my living this very day.” 

“What? Hoo? Surely quick wark that,’ said 
both sisters at once. 

“Jsn’t it? and so easy, too. I am to pose every 
day for two or three hours for Mr. Gabriel, and he’s 
to pay me for it.” 

“ Hasy ?—d’ye ca’ that easy ? He ance got me to 
stand twa-fa’d for near twa ’oors lke as I was 
eetherin’ tatties, an’ I haena gotten the better o’t yet. 
My back was near broken. I’ve worn a porous 
plaister ever sin’ syne. Faigs! if yow think posin’ for 
a penter is easy wark, I dinna.” 

“But, Mrs. Shaw, you think it’s right for me to do 
this for pay, don’t you? There’s nothing wrong in 
earning money this way ?” 

‘“No—hoots no! Ita’ lies wi yoursel’. Ye see, ye 
kent him afore, an’ though you're no’ sae weel-aff as 
ye was then, yell just let him an’ a ither body ken 
that ye’re to be respeckit as much an’ maybe mair 
than ever on that accoont. Oh, it’s an ill world! I 
mind when Eppie an’ me were young cummers, there 
was a farmer’s son, ane o’ the kind that’s ower weel- 
aff for their ain’ gude, an’ when he fund oot that we 
were young faitherless lassies bidin’ oor lanes, he says 
to me, ‘I’m comin’ to see ye the nicht, Nansiec.’ ‘Are 
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ye?’ says I; ‘yell only come ance, then.” ‘We'll see,’ 
sayshe. ‘Ay, says I, ‘we'll see.” An’ sure enough 
me an’ Eppie were waukened oot o’ oor first sleep wi’ 
the rattle o’ sma’ shingle thrown up at oor window. 
When I opens the window an’ looks ower, wha’s this 
but my fine gentleman staunin’ below the window 
whisperin’, ‘Let me in, Nansie.’ ‘Wait a meenit, says 
I, an’ wr that I up wi’ a cogfu’ o’ saipy graith that I 
was keepin’ to scrub the floor wi’, an’ whummell’t 
it richt ower him. The swearin’! Something per- 
fectly awfu’! But he never cam’ back. ’Deed no! 
I tell’t him he would only come the ance. Ay, that 
was the only time Eppie an’ me was ever disrespeckit 
a oor days, but eh! hoo Willie Shaw lauched when 
IT tell’t him that!” 

“Eh, ay! an’ him that’s awa’, hoo he lauched!” 
echoed Eppie pensively. 

“But I see nae harm in ye sittin’ or staunin’ for 
this penter lad; an’ if ye can earn honest bawbecs 
that way, what for no’ ?” 

While this conversation was going on in the 
kitchen, Gabriel was breakfasting in his room. 
When he had done he leant back, and thus solilo- 
quised— 

“Well, I’ve been and gone and done it. By Jove! 
I’m glad she agreed to be paid by the month, though. 
Ii she had said by the week, I might have becn 
stumped. I’m not impressionable any more than P’m 
an impressionist; all rot this impressionism, nobody 
would buy ’em at any price; but upon my soul I 
believe I am downright struck on Zillah Faa. She’s 
so naive and fresh and innocent, I must stick in and 
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try to make something out of her. Tl go over now 
to these gipsy camps and see if I can’t get a live gipsy ~ 
to pose with her.” 

So saying, he took his hat and strolled away over 
towards the commons. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE CHIMNEY ON FIRE 


ZILLAH had posed very satisfactorily during the fore- 
noon of the following day, and now, as it drew toward 
sunset, Gabriel had gone off, rapturously announcing 
his intention of transferring some glorious “effects” 
and “combinations” to his sketch-book. Down in 
the little summer-seat at the foot of the garden, 
facing the old mossy dyke that separated the garden 
from the road, Zillah sat reading and enjoying the 
luxury. She heard the footfalls passing and repass- 
ing outside the dyke, but presently she also heard 
the sound of horse’s hoofs clanking leisurely down. 
Suddenly it ceased; and, looking up, Zillah beheld 
a pair of black eyes in an old brown face regarding 
her curiously over the dyke. | 

“What do you here, Zillah Faa?” said a voice, 
with a sweet, musical accent. 

With a cry of surprise, Zillah rose and stepped 
through the flowers over to the dyke. 

“You are the gipsy that told my fortune. How 
funny that I should meet you here in this strange 
place!” she said, leaning ee her. 
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“The place is not strange to the Zingara,” shé 
said. “The Zingara travel everywhere. We have 
returned and camped for centuries on the people’s 
common yonder. But the people’s land is being 
stolen, bit by bit, every year; every year it grows 
smaller and smaller; everywhere fences enclose the 
property of the people, who are as sheep and dumb 
cattle, standing by and seeing their inheritance, their 
birthright, taken from them, while they only baa or 
boo, and become thankful to nibble on what the 
spoiler chooses to leave to them. By and by there 
shall be no rest for the sole of a Zingara foot, and ill 
shall fare the land therefor. We are no strangers, 
Zillah.” 

“You remember my name, I see,” said the gi), 
with.a smile. 

“Verily I do!” said the gipsy. “ Doth thy parents 
live here? and why wearest thou the symbol of 
mourning for the dead 2” 

“My mother and my step-father are both dead,” 
said Zillah sadly. 

“Poor child! is it even so? And thou dwellest 
here with thy friends ?” 

“Well, yes, I may truly say friends, but not 
relations, you know. I'll tell you; won’t you come 
into the garden and sit on the summer-seat ?” 

“Nay! my horse would wander, and the house- 
dwellers would take the price of him for the 
mouthful of grass he might munch. Speak to me 
here.” 

_ The gipsy leant closer to the dyke, and, with her 
elbow on the mossy stones, Zillah told her the 
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sorrowful story of all that had happened since that 
day when she had met the gipsy. 

“Thou didst right to leave the house of him who 
is accursed. He hath robbed thee, child! What! 
thinkest thou that the generous man, thy step-father, 
whom thou and thy mother loved so, intended thee 
to be a slave and dependent on such an one? I 
tell thee, child, there is some dark wrong-doing in 
this.” 

The gipsy’s eyes flashed angrily as she spoke; and 
Zillah, encouraged by her sympathy, went on— 

“And now I must, of course, earn my living; but 
God is good—oh, very good !—for no sooner was I 
into this house than I found a man staying here, a 
painter, the same man who was behind the hedge 
that morning, and made a picture of you and me 
and the horse. Mr. Ogilvie gave me that picture all 
to myself, and it was hung up in the parlour, and 
its the only thing I feel sorry to lose.” Here 
Zillah’s face flushed, and her lips quivered a little. 
“T was’ so happy—we were all so happy when 
it was painted, and Mr. Ogilvie paid for it so 
freely.” 

“But what has all this to do with earning thine 
‘own bread ?” asked the gipsy, with a puzzled air. 

“Oh, I pose for the painter; he paints me in every 
‘attitude, and I am to get paid for it. Wasn’t it like 
‘a providence ?” 

The gipsy ignored this last question, and pro- 
‘pounded another. 

“And this picture thou desirest is still in the 
thouse thou hast left in Killcairn 2” 
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“Oh yes, locked up in the room, with the sun 
shut out all day. What a difference from when we 
stayed there!” and Zillah sighed. 

“Adieu!” said the gipsy suddenly, and without 
further parley she walked away. 

“Won't I see you again?” called Zillah after her; 
but she did not pause or turn, and as the girl stood 
watching her passing out of sight, a wavering and 
uncertain footstep came slowly down the garden 
path. 

“Oh, Mr. Roy, is it you? Come and sit down 
here. I wish you had brought your violin. It is 
such a soft, warm night, the music would have 
sounded sweetly.” 

“T'll fetch it,” said the tad, turning eagerly ; but 
Zillah caught him by the arm and compelled him to 
sit down. 

“No. Ul get it,’ she said, and ran up the path. 

“Oh, Eppie, will you go in for Mr. Roy’s fiddle ? 
I don’t like, he might think me forward.” 

“Him ?—no’ him! Woman, he’s an awiu’ fine 
lad. But Tl gang in for the fiddle. Does his 
brither want it ?” 

“Yes; he is down in the summer-seat.” 

Eppie returned with the fiddle, smiling, and making 
a dumb show of playing. 

“What d’ye think he said?” she asked archly. 

“T don’t know, Eppie. What?” 
| “He speered why ye didna come in for it yoursel’ ; 
he saw you rinnin’ up through the gairden.” 

Zillah took the violin, and walked down the garden 
with an embarrassing consciousness that the crave: 
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eyes of the student were watching her from his 
window. | 

The blind lad took the violin, tuned it, and began 
to play a light fantasia, after which he rested his 
arms. 

“TI don’t know what I should do without my 
fiddle,” he said.. “I remember, before I lost my 
sight, how I used to lie and gaze up into cloudland, - 
seeing lakes and islands and great towering arches, 
with castles of burnished silver piled up on top; and 
they would slowly move, and melt, and float, and 
fade— 

‘And, like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
Leave not a wrack behind.’” 

Zillah listened in silent astonishment, but at last 
murmured gently— 

“Then you have not always been blind? I thought 
you had been born so.” 

“Oh no,no! JI remember the sea, and the fields, 
and the far-off mountains leaning up against the 
evening sky. And flowers—oh, how beautiful! I 
can see them when I am playing all alone by myself 
—ah,” he said, sniffing the air, “I smell sweetbriar 
and thyme here.” | 

“Yes, it is here; I will get some for you,” said 
Zillah softly. And she stooped down and plucked 
a sprig of thyme and a bit of sweetbriar and a carna- 
tion, and placed them in the buttonhole of his coat. 

As she fastened them in with a pin, a quiet voice 
behind her said— 

“Good-evening! Youare very kind to my brother.” 

“Oh, is that you, Ned? Come and sit down 
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here,” said the blind lad, before Zillah had time to 
answer. Now she said— ' 

“He is very kind to me—he plays so delightfully. 
I like the music.” 

“Yes, it is a great solace to Philip.” 

“But, Ned, how often must I tell you that I 
require no solace? I am entirely contented and 
happy. Vm sure I’m a good deal livelier than you; 
am I not, Miss—Miss Faa ?” ° 

“Oh yes; it’s a treat to see you,” said Zillah 
heartily, and glancing up at the brother. “Many 
a one blind as you are would be discontented and 
grumbling. You have taught me a good lesson. I 
was grieving and breaking my heart when I came 
here, thinking no one could be worse than I. And 
when I saw you so cheerful and merry, I was 
ashamed of myself.” 

“There you are, Ned! Maybe you'll believe me 
now. Do you know, Miss Faa”— 

“My name is Zillah, if you don’t mind; everybody 
calls me Zillah,” said the girl. 

“Well, then, Zillah, my brother, because I am not 
so grave as he, thinks my merriment is all bosh, all 
put on. Fancy that!” 

Zillah looked up into the brother’s face in a sort of 
protest, but he only shook his head, and smiled sadly. 

“You are a good soul, Philip,” he sighed. 

“No, it’s you who are the good fellow; I’m the 
merry one only. I talk nearly as much as the 
painter.” 

The brother’s face relaxed, and a flash of fun lit 
up his grey eyes for a moment. 
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“T saw you posing for him to-day, Miss Faa; it 
was very obliging of you. Posing, I should suppose, 
must be rather trying at times ?” 

“Oh, but I am to be paid for it,” said Zillah. . “I 
have consented to become Mr. Gabriel’s model for six 
months.” 

Vour” 

“ Yes; you see, I had to earn my own living some- 
how, and he offered me the—the situation, I suppose 
it is called.” 

Edward Roy’s face clouded, and his brow knitted 
a little above the strong straight line of his nose. 

“You have not been a model before?” he queried. 

“Oh yes,” rephed Zillah cheerfully, “but we were 
well-off then. Mother and father were living, and 
J posed for him in the garden. I wish you could see 
that picture. My step-father bought it.” 

“This is different, though,” observed Roy thought- 
fully. “Still, you are here among friends. How 
very kind these women are!” | 

“ Aren't they? Iam asif I had come out of the 
depths of despair into heaven. Here I can read— 
Have you read this book ?” ; 

Edward Roy took the book and looked at it, and 
again his brow puckered above the nose. He turned 
to the frontispiece, and along the top saw written in 
pencil—* Gabriel.” 

“You have been lent this book, I see?” he 
remarked in a low tone. 

“Yes, Mr. Gabriel lentit to me. He says I ought 
to read it. Iam fond of reading.” 

“Will you allow me to lend you one?” he asked. 
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« Allow you? Indeed, I shall thank you very 
much,” said Zillah brightly. How kind were these 
eyes ! + 

He laid the book upon the seat, and cpaaee saying, 
“Wait a bit.” 

“Ned has gone to bring you a book, hasn’t he?” 
asked Philip, drawing the bow across the strings. 
“Who is the author of your book ?” 

“T don’t know—I haven’t looked; I had just 
opened it when a woman came to the. dyke there, 
and I have been talking to her ever since until you 
eame. Let me see.” 

She opened the book, and looked, and said, “ Oh, 
here is the name, Nana, by Zola. It is a translation 
from the French.” 

Philip was softly bowing up and down the strings, 
making a sweet, low melody; but when she spoke 
he dropped the violin from his chin, and uttered a 

long, low whistle of astonishment. 

"Why do you do that ?” she queried, in a wonder- 
ing tone. 

“Oh, nothing,” he said hastily. “I heard Ned 
and another fellow discussing the book one night— 
that’s all.” 

He resumed the melodious improvising on his 
violin, but Zillah’s curiosity was roused, and, turning 
over the leaves, she began to peruse it eagerly. A 
shght flush stole over her face as she read; she 
turned to the middle of the book, and again read. 
By and by she rose, white with shame and anger, 
and, leaving the blind lad without a word, she 
hurried up the path, her eyes blazing, her lips set, 
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Nansie was ironing in the kitchen when she 
entered ; a big fire was on to heat the irons, and the 
kettle hung from a hook, and sang merrily amid 
the flames. | 

Zillah spread the open book on the ironing-board, 
and with a resolute hand wrenched out the leaves 
from the binding, a dozen or so at a time, and thrust 
them under the kettle. Finally, she pitched the 
cover at the back of the fire, and, sinking down on 
the chair by the fiteside, covered her face with both 
hands and burst into tears. 

“ Lordsake, lassie, yell hae the lum up!” exclaimed 
Nansie, looking apprehensively at the flames darting 
higher and yet higher up the chimney. “It’s geyan 
foul—eudesake !—it’s up! Listen to that!” 

Nansie bounded to the fire in alarm, as also did 
Zillah, for a loud, hollow roar in the chimney 
announced that it had indeed caught fire. 

Soon after, Gabriel, rushing in, met Roy coming 
out with a box of salt under his arm. 

“What are you going to do?” he cried, in a tone 
of protest, as he laid hold of Roy’s arm. “ Don’t 
touch it! I must catch the effect of the flames and 
smoke rising into the still evening air. It’s magni- 
ficent. Wait till I get my colours,” . 

Roy shook him off with an emphatic— 

“Don’t be a fool!” and climbed up the apple-trees 
on to the roof, 

“What a Philistine that fellow is!” exclaimed 
Gabriel. 
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CHAPTER XII 
A VISIT FROM THE DEAD 


A WEEK or so after this, Mr. Gabriel entered unan- 
nounced into the kitchen, where Nansie and Eppie 
sat enjoying their usual afternoon tea, and held up 
between his finger and thumb the half-scorched 
covers of Nana, by Zola, which he had espied out- 
side the garden hedge, where Eppie had thrown the 
soot and “anders of the burning. | 

“How did this come to be burned?” he induuired 
inquisitorially. 

“ That?” cried Nansie, setting down her cup angrily. 
“Ye may weel speer. It was that set the lum up 
The lassie said it was an ill book, an’ naething would 
dae but she maun rip oot the inside o’t an’ stap it 
below the kettle, an’ a breengin’ fire on. A wonder 
we werena burnt oot o’ hoose an’ hame.” 

Gabriel retired without a word of comment, having 
received food for meditation. “ By Jove! who would 
have thought it? Such a simple soul she seemed, 
but, like the rest of her sex, no understanding of 
her.” He had landed himself in a hole; had been 
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few days. Well, the hole must be wrigeled out of 
somehow. 

“You haven’t told me how you liked Hypatia ?” 
he remarked, as she posed for him on the following 
day in the réle of the Gardener’s Daughter tying up 
a rosebush, 

“ Hypatia?” echoed Zillah, in her surprise forget- 
ting to pose. 

“Yes, that book of Kingsley’s I lent you last week, 
you know. Have you read it?” 

“T have been reading the Professor at the Breakfast 
Table,’ she answered gravely. “It was not a book 
by Kingsley you lent me, it was by a writer called 
Zola.” 

The painter threw down his palette and dropped 
his brushes in tragic horror. His hat also fell off 
with the mighty start he gave. 

“Good gracious !” 

Zillah continued to pose, with her finger-tips in 
the bush, making no response. 

“How on earth could I have made such a mistake?” 
he cried, clutching his hair wildly. 

“There, my poor child, rest a httle—I couldn’s 
work after such a shock. Do you really mean to 
say, Zillah, that I actually gave you that book by 
mistake ?” ' 

Zillah relaxed a little. This was a new view of 
the matter—a view that had not occurred to her 
before. It soothed the vague pain she had felt over 
it, so much so that she turned to him with a smile 
he had not seen on her face for the last three days. 

“Oh, then it was a mistake ?” 
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“A mistake? Ishould rather say so! Why, con- 
found it! the book isn’t mine at all. Some fellow 
lent it me, and it has lain there among the rest ever 
since. Getit at once, Zillah, will you? I want to 
chuck it out of sight altogether.” " 

Mr. Gabriel seemed: rampant with impatience to 
get hold of that infamous book. 

“Tm afraid you will be angry, Mr. Gabriel, but—I 
—I burnt it. JU pay for it, though,’ she added 
hastily. 

“Well done! it’s all it is fit for, anyway. I shail 
feel insulted if you mention payment. When did 
you burn it ?” 

“Tn the kitchen fire. It was that set the chimney 
on fire. The leaves blazed and flew up.” 

“Showing the sulphurous sort of stuff it was, eh ? 
Well, Zillah, I beg your pardon a thousand times for 
such an unfortunate mistake. You surely must have 
known it was a mistake. Why didn’t you bring it 
to me at once when you saw what it really was? 
Look here, Zillah,’ he went on, with feeling, “I 
wouldn’t such a thing had happened—not for all I’m 
worth. Surely you can’t think it was done ’”— 

“Oh, Lam certain you didn’t know. It was in the - 
twilight, you know. I can quite understand now 
you have explained,” protested Zillah warmly. The 
warmth in her voice showed her fecling, for it had 
been such a relief to know it had been a mistake; 
to know that Mr. Gabriel was good, to be sure he was 
as good as she had always thought him. 

Gabriel took up his brushes and palette, and 
Aillah resumed her pose, all the chill gone out of 
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her face, all the dull heaviness from her heart. 
Gabriel for the hfe of him could not repress the 
flush that crept over his face as he looked at her, 
remembering how he had picked out that book 
specially from others of a like calibre for her sole 
benefit. By Jove! what a miracle of purity this girl 
was! so simple and yet so sharp—eh ? 

Surging with his thoughts, he painted a while in 
silence; but presently he heaved a sigh, and began— 

“Upon my word, I don’t know what’s the use of 
living, anyhow. ‘Where’s the good? You look 
around you and see things you would like and can’t 
have, and when you can’t have what you want, 
what’s the use of living at all? And when you are 
just doing your level best, you are sure to run 
amuck of something or other, and no one seems to 
understand a fellow. All the money is in the hands 
of Philistines, who don’t care a hang; who don’t 
know a good picture when they see it, and who go to 
Italy and buy pictures when they could buy them 
here for half the money. I offered a very clever 
thing of mine, with a sort of Velasquez feeling about 
it,—in fact, you couldn’t have told it from one of 
Velasquez’,—and do you think the duffer would look 
at it? And that man has thousands!” 

“Oh, perhaps he didn’t want to buy a picture 
just then,” suggested Zillah. 

“Ah, well, when we get society revolutionised, 
well see where the moneyed duffers will be then. 
The whole social system is radically wrong—rotten 
—fit for nothing but to be smashed up. What is 
wanted is a red revolution, and ”— 
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“An’ you the king o’ the castle, an’ me the dirty 
rascal,’ quoth Nansie, who had slipped out unobserved 
over the soft grass, and now stood behind the painter. 
“Are ye no comin’ in to hae a cup o’ tea?” she 
added, addressing Zillah, who looked at Gabriel for 
consent. 

“Well, I suppose you may go. I feel all knocked 
out, somehow; can’t work thisafternoon. I shouldn’t 
think of these social questions—it’s just killing to a 
fellow of my sensitive, nervous teinperament. I feel 
like shooting myself when I think of the big humbug 
this world is, anyway.” 

Here Mr. Gabriel laid down his palette, rose to 
his feet, and, thrusting his hands deep into his 
trousers pockets, stood with his legs wide straddled, 
gazing gloomily at the humbug of a world outspread 
before him. He was in the clutches of Giant 
Despair, and felt himself the one man in all that 
humbug of a world who saw things as they were. 

“Shall you want me to-night again?” asked 
Zillah gently, as she moved off with Nansie. 

He did not heed her question for a moment, but 
presently he came to with a great start. 

“Ah, I beg your pardon—what did you say?” he 
said, gazing at her dreamily. 

“Shall I require to pose for you to-night again ?” 
she repeated. 

“Let me see,” he said, with his palm pressed 
against his forehead. “N—no! I think not this 
evening. I do wish I was not so easily affected. 
If I had but one friend to whom I could pour out 
my whole soul,” he continued, noting that Nansie 
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had slipped back into the house,—* one sympathetic 
heart who could enter into all my plans, all my 
hopes—my desires. Why—what the mischief !”— 

At this crisis three cats in hot pursuit one after 
the other shot past them, overturning the easel, and 
landing the wet picture upon its face on the gravel 
walk, Gabriel, forgetting his despair, snatched up 
a handful of pebbles and dashed after them, pur- 
suing them with stones and anathemas to the foot of 
the garden, where they vanished over the dyke. 
He was in terrible, angry earnest; nor did it smooth 
his ruffled feathers to hear Zillah uttering peal after 
peal of laughter as he returned, flushed and frowning, 
to his easel. Zillah saw his face, and hastened to 
apologise. 

“Tt was the cats, Mr. Gabriel—the cats! I never 
in all my life saw anything so funny, the way 
they— Oh dear!” 

It was no use. Another paroxysm of laughter 
shook her frame, and she was powerless to control 
it. It was the first time she had laughed, poor girl, 
since her mother’s death, but the comical episode 
had sprung upon her so suddenly. She did not 
venture any further apologies, but walked straight 
into the house to tea, leaving Gabriel to whisk the 
oravel off the face of the “ Gardener’s Daughter.” 

An uneasy feeling of not having appeared at his 
best haunted the painter all evening after this, and 
he ht a cigar and went out to walk off the cheap 
and disagreeable feeling. Nansie and Eppie, in 
response to an invitation to come and see a bride’s 
house, had gone down into the village, leaving Philip 
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Roy playing at the open attic window upstairs, while 
his brother strolled down by the shore. 

Zillah had read until the light faded, and now in 
the twilight she sat by the hall table listening to the 
blind lad’s violin, and gazing into the garden, which 
began to grow dim before the open door. Presently 
an uncertain step sounded near, and the shadowy 
form of a man stepped in, and laid something upon 
the hall table before her. 

“ What is this?” she inquired, in her usual bright 
voice, noting that it was a framed picture which the 
_man had laid down. 

When he did not answer she looked up into the 
man’s face, and saw that he was gazing mutely down 
upon her. Then a sharp, shrill shriek of terror rang 
through the house, the violin suddenly ceased its 
music, and the blind lad, feeling his way timorously 
came hastening down the stairs. 

“What is it? What is wrong?” he cried; but 
there was no answer, and, feeling his way out to the 
front door, he stumbled and nearly fell over the in- 
animate body of Zillah lying on the hall floor. 


CHAPTER XIII 
“GONE!” 


Wuen Nansie and Eppie returned to the house, they 
found Zillah sitting with the blind lad outside the 
door. 

“Bless me! what way hae ye no’ lichtit the 
lamp?” exclaimed Nansie; and Eppie also pro- 
tested against this sitting in the dark when there 
was light a-plenty for the scratching of a match. 

“Miss Faa has fainted while you were away,” 
explained Philip. “I helped her out here to the 
air when she came to.” | 

“Gudesake! Eppie, rin in an’ licht the lamps. 
What’s gane wrang wi’ ye, lassie ?” 

Zillah sat with her hands clasped, moaning 
and shuddering, but unable to answer. 

“Losh me! ye maun tell me what it is. Was 
ye frichtit ?” 

Zillah could only reply by a nod. Presently 
the lamps shone out, and Nansie and Philip 
between them led her into the parlour, where the 
licht revealed her white, terror-stricken face. 


Eppie, seeing the picture lying on the hall 
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table, had carried it in, and it now lay on the top 
of a little cabinet, face upward. Zillah pointed 
to it, and broke out in a voice of fear— 

“ He brought it—a ghost—a dead man!” 

Nansie turned to her in angry protest. 

“Lord hae a care o’ me, lassie! Are you gaun 
oot o’ your mind? I thocht weel-learnt folk like 
you would ken better than to believe in ghaists 
an’ wutches. Hoots! g’wa wi ye!” she continued, 
in a bantering tone, trying to hide the vague alarm 
which had begun to disturb herself. “Na! nae 
fears o ghaists walkin’. Them that’s in heaven 
are ower weel-aff to want back here, an’ them 
that’s in the tither place canna get back if they 
wantit. Sic a daft-lke notion to tak’ in your heid, 
Zillah |” 

“Nansie, Nansie! I saw him! I saw his face 
between me and the dim heht; the side of his 
face—his profile; and I tell you it was David 
Ogilvie’s ghost !” 

Nansie and Eppie both stared at her, unable to 
conceal their own consternation at this statement ; 
the blind lad stood, with bent head, listening; while 
Zillah wrung her hands and shivered occasionally. 

“But,” said Nansie, recovering herself, “hoo could 
a ghost carry a picture like that ?” 

While she waited an explanation, Mr. Gabriel 
walked gaily into their midst, shading his eyes. 
from the sudden glare of the lamps, two of which 
stood upon the table. 

“By Jove! what a sky outside there!” he ex- 
claimed enthusiastically. “Why don’t you come 
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out and look at it, Zillah? It’s a regular Constable, 
exactly the sort of thing he paints. Magnificent 
effects!” 

Here the silence of the group struck him, and 
his eye fell upon the picture. 

“Hello! what’s this? My gipsy picture! Has 
old Brunt given up the ghost ?” 

Zillah sat in silence, still pale and shivering. 

“No’ him,” spoke up Nansie; “but she’s ta’en 
an extraordinar’ notion that it was her step-father’s 
ghost that brocht that picture an’ laid it doon on 
the table afore her.” 

“Tt is no notion, Mrs. Shaw. I tell you I saw 
his face quite distinctly; he looked into my very 
eyes-—oh !” 

Zillah shuddered afresh as she thought of it. 

“Why, here’s a romance!” said Gabriel,—“a ghost 
carrying a picture under his arm!” 

“ Did he speak at all?” asked Philip gently. 

“No—not a word. It was that which made me 
look at him so.” 

“Tt 7s queer that he didna speak,” mused Eppie 
aloud. 

“Could ye tell us what like he was?” 

“Tt was David Ogilvie—only thinner, and with 
something still and strange in his look,” persisted 
Zillah. 

“How was he dressed?” asked Gabriel eagerly, 
a light beginning to dawn on this mysterious 
business. 

“Just as he used to be—but not tidy. It was 
so grey, too, I could not tell the colour of his 
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clothes. But he had a queer-looking felt hat on, 
with a high crown.” 

“Such a sell!” cried Gabriel, laughing outright. 
“Why, that’s Jack!—a queer sort of man-of-all- 
work who looks after the horses in the gipsy camp 
over there. He passed me about three-quarters of 
an hour ago, as I sat enjoying my cigar, and I 
noticed he had something carrying under his coat. 
Then he came back straight from the house here; 
but of course I took no particular notice of that. 
I believe,” he went on slowly, as if thinking aloud— 
“T really think, now you have mentioned the matter, 
that he does resemble your step-father as I remember 
him. By Jove! he does—he really does!” 

“That's it noo!” cried Nansie, in a tone of 
unmistakable relief. “Aweel, noo, if ye hadna 
happened to meet that man here, we would a 
been feared to gang to oor beds the nicht. Faigs! 
I was beginnin’ mysel’ to think there was some- 
thing no’ canny aboot the business. But whaur 
has he gotten the picture ?” 

Zillah sat up in her chair at this question; the 
horror of the supernatural was passing from her at 
Gabriel’s common-sense explanation. 

“Yes,” she echoed eagerly, “where has he got 
the picture? Can Sandy Brunt have sent it to 
me? JI must go and see this man. Oh, he was so 
like David Ogilvie! I can’t get over it yet.” 

She rose and looked up at Gabriel. 

“Will you take me over to the gipsy camp?” 
she asked. 

“At this oor o’ the nicht?” exclaimed Nansie. 
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“Na, na! Get you up?’ the mornin’, an’ maybe Ill 
gang ower wi’ ye, and speer whaur he got that, an’ 
what way he brocht it here.” 

“Tt «zs rather late, Zillah,” assented Gabriel; 
“besides, you look pretty shaken up with the scare 
youve had. [ll go over with you in the morning 
myself, or Mrs. Shaw—eh ?” 

Zillah was persuaded to wait, but in spite of 
Gabriel’s assurances she was by no means con- 
vinced. With overwhelming force the conviction 
‘recurred again and yet again that she had seen 
the spectre of her step-father; she could not divest 
herself of the reality of the face she had seen. It 
was, no matter what they might say, the face of 
the dead. And the picture! Had he not brought 
it to her? The picture he had given her as her 
own, because her own and her mother’s portraits 
were init. Who else but David Ogilvie would have 
done that? Her belief in the supernatural was 
strengthened by the ghost stories which Eppie lay 
and retailed to her that night. In fact, Gabriel’s 
explanation had been something of a disappoint- 
ment to Eppie. 

Like every other person in the world, she had 
heard of ghosts by the score; of mysterious triple 
raps upon the window or the door before a death, 
of death-watches ticking in the wainscoting, of 
wraiths, and things impalpable taking visible shape 
and dissolving instantly into thin air; but all these 
had come to her through many sources. Here, 
however, was a genuine ghost sent on a righteous 
mission—the restoration of property to the rightful 
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owner. And it had, ghost-like, walked mntely in 
and out. 

“Ah, I dinna ken,’ she summed up; “nae 
maitter what Mr. Gabriel says—an’ he says plenty 
at a’ times—I’l never believe but what it was 
neither flesh nor bluid you saw the nicht, Zillah.” 
And then she wisely covered her head with the 
bedclothes, lest she might get unwelcome ocular 
proof of her theory. 

The sun shone so brightly next morning, and the 
world looked so smiling and innocent, that Zillah 
and the others felt half ashamed of last night’s scare. 
It might all have been a dream but for the picture, 
and there it lay—proof positive against any daylight 
doubts: 

“Zillah rose and dressed feverishly. Whoever 
doubted the visit of a spirit, she did not. This 
bright morning, with the sunlight penetrating 
every nook and cranny within and without, she 
was more than ever certain of it. However, she 
must go over to the gipsy camp and see this man 
who was so wonderfully lke David Ogilvie, to 
satisfy herself as well as to see the man so 
described; that face so hke the face of her mother’s 
husband, the dead who slept by her side in the 
churchyard of Killcairn. 

“Tt seems a daft-like expedition this, after a’,” 
said Nansie, as she and Zillah wended their way 
over toward the common, some distance down the 
road, where the gipsy waggons and tents stood. 
“But we'll see what like this man is onyway, an’ if 
you ken him again ”— 
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“Mrs. Shaw, it was not this or any other man; 
it was the dead I saw.” 

“Weel-aweel, then, sae be it; but aweel, if that 
disna cow the gowan—they’re awa’ !” 

The two had turned the corner of the road, aud 
the broad green undulating common spread fair 
before them; but on all its grassy expanse nor tent 
nor waggon was to be seen anywhere; the gipsies 
had vanished with last night’s new moon; and Zillah 
returned with Nansie, more and more convinced 
that the spirit of her step-father had appeared to her, 
and indicated his will regarding the picture, 


CHAPTER XIV 
“WHAT HAE YE DUNE?” 


Sanpy Brunt was thriving bravely. The work of 
the small farm went on as regularly as ever. He 
himself, instead of easing off a little after coming 
into his uncle’s money and property, seemed to be 
more and more absorbed in hard work. He was 
srowing thin over it; his minister had remonstrated 
with him on his excessive industry, and had quoted 
Solomon to prove that while there was a time to work, 
there was also a time to rest from labour. But Sandy 
could not rest; work he must if he was to live. A 
hunted look had come into his eyes; and one great 
change had come over him of late—he would not go out 
after dark. About this new feature there were sundry 
rumours afloat—one of which was that Sandy, in 
coming down the road one night in the twilight, had 
suddenly, at a turning, come upon a man—a harmless 
man, who merely looked at him, not even speaking © 
a word; but from that man Sandy Brunt took heel, 
and ran as one runs for dear life. 

This was the report spread abroad by a boy who 
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that evening; but as no one else had seen a man of 
that description, and Sandy denied all knowledge 
of such an one in language that betrayed unnecessary 
irritation, doubts of the boy’s veracity arose. The 
gipsy camp in the vicinity might have explained the 
affair, but the gipsies were a reticent people, who 
came and went, unstable as the sea and as inscrutable. 

As may be imagined, there was less than ever time 
for using the best parlour at Cliff Cottage. It stood 
week after week, with the blinds drawn down, in dim 
silence, with the door shut, and the key turned in 
the lock, just as Zillah had left it. Some six weeks 
after that memorable day, however, a thunderstorm 
broke violently over Killcairn, and the rain fell in 
such hissing torrents as to compel even Sandy Brunt 
_ to leave his work and come into the house. 

There he found a neighbouring farmer, who had 
been glad to run in and take shelter from the storm. 

Sandy made him very welcome, as also did his 
wife; and straightway, after the manner of farmers, 
they began to talk agriculture. 

“Did Dumwhinnie mak’ onything o’ his wheat last 
year?” queried Sandy. 

“Ay—oo ay. He did that. He made plenty | 
caff,’ answered the farmer grimly. 

“Ay,min! Hoo was that? It lookit strong.” 

“Ay. But it gaed a’ to pieces in the mill; neither 
wheat nor strae—a’ caff.” 

“ Hech, hech, min! was’t square-head ?” 

“ No—it was some new kind he tried.” 

“ And that was fine carryin’ land, wasn’t it?” 

“ Ag fine black land as ye would want to see. In 
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fack, a the south fields o’ Dumwhinnie’s is gude 
black land—fine carryin’ land. And that field o’ 
mine next his the very same. We put it in wi’ 
steam the year afore last, an’ ye never saw a finer 
field o’ wheat.” 

“ Square-head ?” 

“ Ay, square-head.” 

“Whaur did ye put that handfu’ o’ wheat I ga’e 
ye?—yon I got frae that chap in Leith?” asked 
Sandy, turning to his wife. 

“T pat it in ane o’ thae vases on the best room 
mantelpiece,” answered Mrs. Brunt meekly. “ Will 
I get it to ye?” 

“No,” said Sandy decisively; “Vl get it mysel’. 
This is a new kind o’ wheat, a fine full grain ; I got 
it frae a man in Leith,a handfw’ just. Tl bring’t 
an’ see what ye think o’t. It’s soond, an’ bears weel, 
he says.” 

Sandy rose and went out across the hall, and, 
unlocking the parlour door, made straight for the 
mantelshelf. The storm still raged with unabated 
fury, and in the darkened room the hghtning flashed 
blindingly. Sandy found the vase, and turned to 
leave the room with it, when, glancing up to where 
the picture hung, the room was ht up with living 
light, and simultaneously the thunder crashed and 
hurtled overhead, shaking the house to its foundations. 

A cry broke from Sandy Brunt, startling his wife 
and the farmer, who hastened into the room. Sandy 
was standing with the vase in his hand staring at the 
opposite wall, with an awful expression of fear upon 
his face. 
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“ Are ye struck, Sandy ?” exclaimed the farmer. 

The man’s voice recalled him to his senses. 

“ Ay, I think I am,” he said, in a low, awe-struck 
tone, and staggered out of the room into the kitchen. 
His wife took the vase from his hand, and he sank into 
a chair, and dropped his head heavily upon his breast. 

“Will Trin up an’ bring the doctor, think ye?” 
asked the farmer, with much concern. 

“No,” barked Sandy, with sudden vigour; “nae 
doctors for me.” 

Mrs. Brunt knew better than to suggest anything 
whatever to Sandy Brunt when in that mood, and 
she contented herself with looking into the farmer’s 
face and shaking her head significantly. 

The farmer did not sit down again. This silence 
and head-shaking was rather embarrassing, and, 
glancing out at the weather, he remarked that it was 
clearing up, and that he must be going. 

“T hope ye'll sune be yoursel’ again, Sandy. That 
was an awful clap ; nae wonder than ye was shaken,” 
he said, as he went out. 

Sandy made no response. His face was pale and 
strained. He grasped the arms of the chair so tightly 
that his strong knuckles stood out in a white ridge 
on each hand. Mrs. Brunt accompanied the farmer 
to the door, and shut it after him. No sooner did 
she re-enter the room than Sandy started to his feet 
in a white fury of passion. 

“ Whaur’s that picture?” he demanded, in a voice 
hoarse and choking. 

“The picture—what’n picture, Sandy ?” asked his 
wife, with meek wonder, 
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“That gipsy ane, hingin’ on the forewa’ aside the 
window. What have ye dune wit?” 

“Me,Sandy? Medunewit? I’vedune naething 
wit! I’m never inside that room door. Is’t no’ there ? 
Maybe it’s fa’en doon.” | 

A sudden gleam of hope flashed across the harsh- 
ness of Sandy’s face, and he made a sudden rush for 
the room. 

He threw wide the door, tore down the blinds, and 
dragged the curtains from the poles, tramping them 
under his feet in his rage. His wife watched him 
silently, trembling in every limb. Outside, the clouds 
rolled up and parted in ereat blue rifts, through which 
the sun shone, glistening upon the freshened green 
of grass and bush and tree; pigeons flew out from 
their coverts with wings flashing silver in the sun; 
through the open door, which he had with angry 
hand thrown wide, the song of birds came carolling 
into the room. But Sandy neither saw nor heard 
nor knew anything, save that the gipsy picture had 
disappeared. He looked as if sickened with mortal 
fear. 

“Hoo long is’t sin’ ye were in this room?” he 
demanded, sinking into David Ogilvie’s favourite 
easy-chair. 

‘No’ for weeks, Sandy—no’ for weeks,” wailed his 
wife, now weeping in bitter distress. “ An’ oh, I 
wish we had never seen the hoose or a penny o’ 
Davie Ogilvie’s siller. Let the picture gang, Sandy ; 
what’s aboot a bit picture when ye’ve heired every 
ither thing ?” 

“But I’ve naething, an’ I can heir naething, with- 
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oot it, ye fule! Oh, mercy! after a’ I’ve dune! 
Oh !— !_— !|—” 

Here followed such a string of imprecations, that 
his wife dried her eyes and looked at him in horror. 
A glow of intelligence and understanding kindled 
slowly in her eyes, and she grew quiet and white. 

“Sandy Brunt,” she said, in a voice that was new 
to him—a voice clear and distinct and _ incisive, 
“there’s something ahint a’ this that you’re keepin 
frae me, an’ I maun ken what it is.” 

He turned upon her with a menace in his attitude, 
but his eyes fell before hers. 

“Sandy,” she said, in stern solemnity, “ ye canna 
keep it frae me. There’s something ye daurna tell 
me on your conscience. Ye get up in your sleep an’ 
ye say things that gar my hair stand on end, an’ then 
ye lie doon an’ trimmle, an’ the sweat just hails aff 
o ye. A’ that’s no’ for naething. Tve been a gude 
wife to ye—I’ve hained an’ saved, for I believe it’s 
richt to hain an’ save, to be honest, an’ hae something 
for oor auld age; but ever sin’ ye began to covet 
your uncle’s bawbees, ye’ve never been the same man. 
I’ve never contradicket ye,—nae maitter what I thocht 
mony a time, I couldna gie ye a naysay,—but there’s 
something mair than you want to let me ken at the 
back o’ a’ this. Whatis’t? Imaunken. I can put 
up wi’ a hantle, Sandy, but I canna he at your side 
anither nicht an’ gang through what Dve gane 
through ever sin’ your uncle dee’d.” 

Sandy made for the door in sullen silence. 

“Na!” said the wife, now thoroughly roused, 
placing herself between him and the door, “oot 0’ 
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here you dinna gang a fit till you tell me what you've 
dune that you canna get a nicht’s sleep like ither 
men.” 

Sandy looked at her with threatening eyes, but she 
neither quailed nor turned aside. The long trodden- 
on worm had turned at last. 

“What are ye gaun to say?” she persisted. 

“Naething. What d’ye want me to say?” he 
crowled. 

“ An’ yell no’ tell me what ye’ve dune ?” 

“No,” he said decisively. 

“Very weel, then, Sandy. Gude-day, an’ fare-ye- 
weel. The same hoose, far less the same bed, canna 
haud you an’ me.” 

So saying, she went into the bedroom where 
they slept, and he followed her to the door of the 
room and watched her, while she stripped off her 
working gown and arrayed herself in her visiting 
dress. 

He waited till she washed her face and combed 
her hair and put on her bonnet, a slow misery creep- 
ing and growing into his eyes the while. He stood 


aside to let her pass, when at last she came out with | 


a bundle of her clothes in her hand, but when she 
reached the open front door he dashed forward and 
, took desperate hold of her. 

“Mary!” he cried, with anguish—he had not 
called her by name for years—“ Mary! ye’re never 
caun to leave me here my lane ?.” 

She turned to him a face anguished as his own, 
and, with brimming eyes and quivering lips, whispered 
brokenly— 
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“Sandy ! wha did ye droon i’ the quarry hole ?” 

His grip on her arm relaxed instantly, his hand 
fell like a dead thing by his side. With a face like 
clay he stood, and saw his wife walk away and leave 
him alone with his conscience. 


CHA PTE Rexay 
DISCUSSING THE PAINTER 


NansiE— Mrs. Shaw—did not much care for Gabriel. 
She tried hard to respect him as she had respected 
her other lodgers,—as she respected Edward Roy and 
his blind brother, for instance,—but it would not do. 

And yet Roy was extremely reticent, and rarely 
entered into conversation with his landlady. But 
when she talked with his brother, and saw that he 
enjoyed her blithe, off-hand Scotch banter, his grey 
eyes would light up, and sometimes meet hers with 
a smile of infinite amusement, and this was all 
Nansie wanted. He had “twa gude een in his 
head,” she averred, and twa gude een in a man’s 
head were to her, as to others with more pretensions 
to insight, a sterling recommendation. 

Mr. Gabriel, on the other hand, tried to win her 
goodwill by every art known to him; but the effort 
was always apparent. Even Eppie had begun to lose 
her first admiration of him and his never-failing flow 
of clowing language. 

There had been a vague sinking of both their 
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with him to pose as his model when the summer 
season should come to an end. It is true Zillah was 
to be furnished with a letter of introduction and 
recommendation to a friend of Captain Shaw, who 
would see that the girl was safe and comfortable ; 
still, as Nansie remarked at the usual tea hour one 
afternoon— 

~“VTve seen artists that I really likit, but some- 
way I canna get at the bottom o’ this fellow. He’s 
like ane o’ thae fizzy drinks, a’ froth an’ nae 
slockenin’.” 

“He’s an awiu’ tongue,” remarked Eppie, with 
some hesitation; “but nae doot he means weel. 
There’s sense in what he says sometimes.” 

“ Ay, when he’s tellin’ ye what a’body kens already. 
What impresses me aboot him is his uselessness ; it’s 
naething but pent an’ gabble, an’ gabble an’ pent; 
an’ a’ to nae purpose that I can see.” 

Eppie sighed and looked out of the window, and 
Nansie lapsed into- silence for a space, sipping her 
tea and musing intently. Then she broke out again. 

“No, Eppie, I canna awa’ wim! I can under- 
stand a young man castin’ his coat and spittin’ on his 
hands, an’ layin’ haud o’ something in the shape 
o honest wark, determined either to mak’ a spune 
or spoila horn, but onyhoo to live a man’s life at 
least. An’ I'll no’ say but what there’s them that 
has the real speerit o’ their profession just born wi’ 
them, growin’ wi’ their growth, an’ aye urge-urgin’ 
an’ airtin’ them that ae way, keepin’ them heart- 
hungry an’ miserable whenever they try to work at 
onything else, their thochts for ever creepin’ that 
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way, like the roots o’ a tree to the water’s edge. But 
that ane !—wi’ his velvet coat an’ his toosy head, an’ 
his serk aye open at the neck, an’ the cigar never 
oot o’ his cheek—na! yon’s no’ the real Mackay. 
But Zillah there, noo—oh, ye ken !—there was never 
sic agrand man! An’ when she’s posin’ for him, an’ 
he tak’s up ane o’ thae lang delicate brushes in his 
muckle fat hands, cockin’ up that stubby little finger 
wi’ the ring on’t, an’ begins pentin’ an’ blawin’ aboot 
this Anarchist he kens in London, an’ the tither 
Anarchist he kens in London—‘splendid fellows,’ 
gatun to blaw us a’ sky-high if we dinna swallow the 
new gospel o’ livin’ withoot wark—ca that an artist ?” 

“Blethers, Nansie, blethers!” responded Eppie 
solemnly and with conviction. ! 

“D’ye mean to tell me that a creature like that, 
wi his e’e aye on himsel’, aye contemplatin’ himsel’, 
an’ everything an’ everybody just as they affeck 
himsel’, can hae sic a fine insicht into the hidden 
beauty o’ Nature as to be able to draw it oot an’ pent 
it, an’ lay it oot there afore ye, a thing ye would been 
blind to a’ the days o’ your life if the artist hadna 
shown ye hoo to use youreen ? D’ye think he can do 
that? Na, na! it’s no’ love o’ art there, Eppie. It’s 
the velvet coat, an’ the short-kneed breeks, an’ the 
cigar, an’ the lazy, easy-oasy life, driftin’ aboot frae 
place to place, that’s the temptation to him.” 

“But it’s waesome to see him when he’s doon 7’ 
the mooth sometimes. Yesterday he said to me he 
wussed he was dead,” said Eppie sadly. 

“Ay, oo ay! an’ the morn he'll be settin’ oot to 
redd up the haill social system, soopin’ a’ afore him, 
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sirse! wi’ his besom o’ destruction.” Here Nansiec 
whisked some crumbs off the table into her palm and 
cast them into the fire. 

“But fancy him wussin’ he was dead! I canna get 
ower't. Losh me! when you an’ me was young, 
Nansie, we were feared for death.” 

“Deed, Eppie, we’re no’ muckle better aff yet in 
thatrespeck. But the young folk noo-a-days—I dinna 
understand them. They ken ower muckle. They’ve 
a way o pykin’ things to pieces that I dinna like; 
they just laugh at what we were wont to consider 
sacred. Theyre just fw o’ queer will-o’-the-wisp 
speculation aboot a future state, an’-—losh me! Eppie, 
when we were like them we were playin’ at the ba’ 
or the jumpin’ rope, or tryin’ wha would hap far’est 
on ae leg, sirse! It’s no’ nateral—it’s no’ healthy, 
this everlastin’ mologrant the young folk haud noo-a- 
days, aboot life no’ bein’ worth livin’ an’ a’ the 
rest o’t.” 

“Blethers, Nansie! a’ blethers!” 

“Young folk should be ike young lambs, friskin 
aboot an’ glad to think they’re livin’. But na! this 
thine’s wrang, and the tither thing’s wrang ;—ae bit 
spark o’ nineteen would like to ken the use o’ livin’ 
onyway ; anither ane tak’s in hand to prove that 
marriage is a failure; an’ noo here’s a daft Rooshian, 
I see, has been advocatin’ angel marriages.” 

“ Angel marriages ? But whaur’s the angels ?” cried 
Ippie, with wide eyes. 

“Ay, ye may weel speer! Nae doot if folk were 
angels they could hae angel marriages, but seein’ 
they’re only human bein’s an’ as God made them— 
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hach! g’wa wi’ sic stuff! Rax me ower that sugar- 
bowl; I maun hae plenty sugar to my tea.” 

ippie passed the sugar, with a smile on her dun 
face ; but presently she asked, with sober curiosity — 

“But, Nansie, you that reads sae muckle, what's 
that he’s aye bletherin’ aboot Philistines? Me! I 
thocht when Dauvit sank that stane in the Philis- 
tine’s head, that the Israelites killed a’ the rest o’ 
~them. Is he makin’ oot that the Bible’s no’ true 
next ?” | 

Nansie set down her cup suddenly, and, throwing 
up her head, laughed heartily. 

“For mercy’s sake, lassie, don’t ever you open your 
mooth afore strangers. It’s no’ that kind o’ Philistine 
ava. Na! ye maun ken the world is divided noo-a- 
days into twa great classes: the folk that kens a’ 
aboot art, an’ can reel it aff the end o’ their tongue 
like thread aff a penny pirn—that’s him. An’ the 
folk that has something else to dae—that’s you an’ 
me, Eppie. We've haen sic a fecht a oor days 
workin’ for an honest livin’, tryin’ to gie a’body 
their ain, an’ dae oor duty as far as we kent hoo, that 
we've neither time nor siller to spend on the study 
o the beautiful—so we're Philistines. But for the 
life o’ me I canna look doon on mysel’ on that 
accoont; no’ me! ‘There’s waur things than bein’ 
an honest Philistine, beheve you me.” 

At this moment a shadow passed the window. 

“That’s her,” said Eppie thoughtfully. 

“ Ay,” said Nansie, and she said no more. 

It was Zillah, with the blind lad’s hand through 
her arm, and they were now on their way to the 
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summer-seat at the foot of the garden, she having 
been relieved from posing for the rest of the day. 
Gabriel looked after them, and mused aloud— 

“Well, there can be no harm in that poor wretch 
monopolising her, especially when his brother is 
laid up.” ) 

“How is your brother to-day?” asked Zillah, as 
they sat down together. “I suppose you don’t feel 
like playing when he is sick ?” 

Y Nowoh no, <said) Philip hastily. )““1 ‘couldn't 
when he is down. I wish he were better.” 

“What do you think is wrong ?” 

“Don’t know. He says it is merely a bilious 
attack, but he doesn’t seem to get over it at all.” 

“JT wish I could do something for him. Can he 
eat grapes, I wonder ?” 

“JT don’t know,” said Philip, with some hesitation. 

“ Because, if he could, you and I could walk down 
to the village and get some of these green Malaga 
grapes,’ she said; adding, with sudden impulse, 
“Come, let us go.” 

“But Ed has the purse,” said Philip, crimson- 
ing deeply. 

“Tut! fiddlesticks! Did you think I had no 
money of my own? The idea! Stay there till I 
get my hat.” 

Without further parley she ran up the garden 
walk into the house. | 

“Oh, say, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. Philip and I are going 
down as far as the village together. Don’t you think 
I ought to? He never gets out now since his brother 
took ill, and that’s a week and more.” 
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“Tt would be real weel dune o’ ye, lassie. He's 
a fine canny creatur’; yell get nae ill walkin’ wr 
him,” said Nansie-—“ or his brither either, for that 
maitter,” she added, smiling. 

When Zillah returned, with her hat on her head 
and her purse in her hand, she let Philip and herself 
out by the gate at the foot of the garden. 

“We'll go along this way,” she said; “it is a fine 
walk along here, overlooking the town.” 

He slipped his hand into her proffered arm, and 
they began to walk slowly along the top of the brae. 

“You say this overlooks the town—tell me what 
it is like from here,’ he said. “I like to know how 
everything looks, and when it is described I have 
the picture in my mind all the time.” 

“I suppose your brother tells you how nice 
everything looks when you walk out with him ?” 

“Eh? Ohno! I couldn’t ask him, you know.” 


“Why?” asked Zillah, in profound surprise, — 


unable to imagine why he couldn’t ask his brother 
to do him such a little, such a very little, kindness 
as to describe to him what he saw. 

Philip did not answer that “why.” He merely 
said— 

“You haven’t told me what Dreamdrift is like.” 

“Dreamdrift? Oh, how shall I describe it? 
Looking down on it from here, it is just a confused 
jumble of roofs—red tiles, blue tiles, purplish slates, 
on all sorts of roofs, square and three-cornered, and 
jutting out, with attics in some, and skylights agape 
for air, gables looking to all points of the compass, 
and all seen through a veil of gauzy blue reek 
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trailing sleepily from the chimney tops. It is down 
in a hollow, with the green fields at the back of it 
and the sea in front; and the ships sailing up and 
down; and there is a steamer with a long trail of 
smoke behind it, and some little yawls close inshore 
fishing with hand-lines. And the sky is blue and 
silver, and the sea is blue and silver; and oh! it is 
a lovely afternoon.” 

Philip drew a long breath, and she felt his fingers 
suddenly twitch her arm. 

“Tt is fine—fine,’ he said. “Tell me some more.” 

“Let me see,” she said, looking about,—“ oh yes! 
there are a lot of masts in the harbour, for the boats 
are in, and there are great rows of white fish laid 
upon the pier—and that bell you hear ?—that is the 
bell summoning the fish-buyers to the harbour to 
buy the fish. And when the tide is out you can see 
the brown tangles bobbing and swaying about at 
low water, and away west there is a bank of yellow 
sand shining like gold. And—until one really looks 
—how much one doesn’t see! Here I have been 
describing Dreamdrift without the old grey church 
steeple at the far end. Dear me! what was I 
thinking of ?” 

“J hear the shouts of the children at play,” said 
Philip. “There are a lot of them, surely.” 

“Oh, hundreds on hundreds, I should say. That’s 
another thing I forgot; lots of children all dancing 
round and round, pink and white, and red and blue, 
and all colours, playing ‘ Ring-a-ring-a-rosy.’” 

“We are under a tree now,’ he said, pausing, with 
his head on one side and listening intently. “Do 
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you hear that?” he said, in a low whisper; “it is 
the wind rising. Hark! how it sighs through the 
boughs.” 

Zillah stood motionless, looking up at Philip as 
he listened to the almost imperceptible sighing of 
the leaves. There was a smile of exquisite enjoy- 
ment playing upon his lips, his face was lambent as 
with inner light, his fingers had closed tight upon 
her arm. What a beautiful face he had! thought 
Zillah. ; 

“T wish I had brought my violin,” he breathed, 
as if afraid to break some spell; “but you will bring 
me here another time, will you not? the next day 
when it is like this, and I shall play it to you as I 
hear it. That undertone of the sea, with a thought 
of eternity in it; that whisper of the wind; that 
lark away off over there in the leaves; the hum of 
life in the village, the tinkle of the bell, the little 
girls dancing ‘Ring-a-ring-a-rosy.’ Some day I 
shall have it written all out, and I shall call it 
‘Dreamdrift.’” 

“Will you really, Mr. Roy? Can you compose 
music ?” 

Unconsciously she drew back, and looked at him 
with awe. She had been kindly taking under her 
patronising and pitying care a poor blind young 
man, who had a taste for playing on the violin, 
otherwise helpless and to be pitied. Now, behold! 
he was away beyond and above her—a musical 
composer ! 

“Why have you gone away from me?” he said 
simply. “Oh yes, sometimes I compose. When 
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if comes over me like this, never otherwise. I 
suppose it must have been your description of the 
town and the children playing, and what I heard 
and-saw inwardly. For I see—oh yes, I have 
wonderful pictures hung all round on the walls of 
memory and imagination. Dreamdrift will be the 
latest, once I have played it out. I think the sound 
of your voice helped the vision, too; you have a 
very sweet, melodious voice, Zillah.” 

She laughed lightly, and said, “Do you really 
think so?” 

Then they walked together into the village, and 
returned with the grapes, but, saving a casual remark 
now and again, there was no further conversation 
until they reached the house, when Philip said— 

* “Thank you; you have been very, very kind. 
But you will come with me again under that tree ? 
I want to play all that out.” __ 

“Surely I will come, Mr. Roy,” she said warmly. 

“Well, I will tell Ed you sent him up these 
grapes—with, shall I say, your compliments ?” 

“No, no! Oh, gracious, no! I would never 
dream of such a thing. Just take up the grapes— 
he will think they are from yourself,’ she cried, half 
frightened at the thought of sending anything or 
any message to that austere brother of his. 

“Oh, but I must—I couldn’t deceive Ed: You 
don’t know him asI do. He is the best and dearest 
fellow in the world.” 

Zillah did not attempt to argue the point, so at 
the foot of the stairs they parted. Philip could 
navigate all right once his foot was on the first step. 


CHAPTER XVI 
ALL ABOUT A PICTURE 


About two weeks after this, Mr. Gabricl, with easel 
in front and a large white umbrella outspread over 
him, sat by the roadside about a mile above Dream- 
drift, painting. 

He had seated himself close to the road on the 
grass, and with his cigar between his teeth was 
slowly and painfully trying to transfer to the canvas 
what he saw before him, when the sound of nearing 
wheels and the clatter of rebellious hoofs close 
behind arrested his brush. 

“What the deevil kind o’ an ekipage is that to 
rig up on a roadside, frichtenin’ folks’ beas’ oot 
o their wuts?” bellowed a wrathful voice; and, 
turning, Gabricl beheld Sandy Brunt standing up 
in his waggon, and pulling with all his mieht on 
the bit of a horse rearing with fright at the 
umbrella. 

Gabriel hastily rose and closed it, the effect being 
to frighten the animal still more. Sandy strained 
and tugged, and expressed himself with characteristic 


vehemence. Turning round in the waggon as the 
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horse at last quieted down and trotted off, he shook 
his fist at the artist, and bawled— 

“T’ve a gude mind to hae the law aff you for this, 
my man.” 

“Go ahead,” answered Gabriel, and proceeded to 
expand his umbrella again. 

Something, however, in his appearance as he stood 
adjusting it had struck Sandy, even in the midst of 
his wrath, as being familiar. The horse having 
recovered from his fright, was now jogging on at a 
reasonable pace, when a shout from the painter 
caused the driver to halt. An idea had also struck 
Gabriel. 

“ Ah—look here—you are Mr. Brunt, aren’t you ?” 
he said, as he came alongside. 

“What d’ye want to ken for?” queried Sandy 
suspiciously. 

“Oh, well,” answered Gabriel, with tact, “in the 
first place, I want to apologise for frightening your 
horse; it is a young animal, I see.” 

“Ym just bringin’ him hame—bocht him this 
afternune,” said Sandy, somewhat molilified ; “ but it’s 
no’ richt to hae a muckle white tent like that on 
the coonty roadside. He near coupit me an’ the 
cairt back ower.” 

“T’m sorry, very sorry—never thought of such a 
thing; you'll pardon my indiscretion, Mr. Brunt? I 
—ah—wanted to ask a question at you.” 

Sandy’s eyes gleamed suspiciously. 

“What ist? I havena muckle time to put aff” 

“Oh, I won’t detain you a moment. Ah—it was 
about that picture of the gipsy and Ogilvie’s step- 
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daughter. How did that gipsy fellow come to get 
it, and why did he bring it to Zillah Faa ?” 

Sandy Brunt’s face grew grey, and his hands 
clutched the reins till his knuckles stood out. 

“What’s that ye say?” he demanded, in a dry 
and husky voice. 

“T am asking how you came to give the picture 
to a gipsy? I have wondered ever since how the 
fellow got it, and why he brought it to the girl.” 

Sandy had recovered himself somewhat, and now 
leaped out of the waggon, holding the reins in hands 
that shook with excitement. 

“Did you say that a gipsy brocht that picture 
to her ?” 

“He did, I assure you; she has it now,” answered 
Gabriel, noting with interest Sandy’s manifest 
agitation at the news. 

“Aweel, I maun get it back,” he said, with 
decision; “that picture just disappeared oot o’ my 
hoose, an’ I never kent hoo or what had become o’t. 
Thae thievin’ vagabones should be banished; honest 
folk’s no’ safe whaur they are. An’ Zillah has the 
picture—ay nae! But she maun come an’ bring it 
back. It’s stolen property. I heired the hoose an’ 
a’ that was in’t; she maun bring the picture, or Ill 
hae the law on’t.” | 

“But what surprises me is that the gipsy should 
bring it to her. Why should he?” 

“Hoo should I ken? ‘May as weel say, what for 
did he steal’t? Ye can never be up to thae black- 
eairds. They've nae conscience. But I maun hae 
back my picture.” 
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“T don’t think Zillah will give it up. She has 
got an idea that Ogilvie, or the ghost of Ogilvie, 
brought it—_Why, what’s up, man ?” 

While he spoke, Sandy Brunt’s face had grown 
white as clay; his eyes stared from their sockets; 
his lips were blue; he swayed as if about. to fall. 
Gabriel clutched at his arm. 

“J—l’m—just no’ very weel this day or twa,” 
exclaimed Sandy, recovering slightly. 

It passed through Gabriel’s mind that he had 
shown no sign of abated energy when he had reined 
in the frightened horse only a few minutes ago, 
and he watched his face keenly during the rest of 
the interview. | 

“T think you ought to let the poor girl keep the 
picture,” he remarked blandly. “ Why, Ogilvie paid 
me twenty pounds for it, and gave 1t to her.” 

“Tl gie her the twenty pound,” said Sandy, 

“Ha!” thought Gabriel, so impressed by this 
offer that he forgot to answer. Sandy thought the 
painter considered it too little. 

“Say twenty-five. Dll no’ be hard. She wrought 
a gude whilie in my hoose, an’ [Pll no’ say but 
what I ought to hae gien her mair than I did; but 
she gaed aff in sic a hurry, I didna get the 
chance.” 

“T don’t know what she may say about it, Brunt. 
You see, she considers it her own, and then the way 
it was brought to her; the man had such a resem- 
blance to her dead step-father ”»— 

“ Aweel, say thirty pound. It’s an awfw’ lot o 
siller, but I can afford it,” 
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“Why don’t you come and ask herself?” queried 
Gabriel. 

A new flash of alarm came into Sandy’s eyes. 

“Na, na! I’m no’ wantin’ to see her. She left 
my hoose in a passion—let her bide. But, my 
man,” he continued, “if youl get her to gie up 
that picture safe an’ soond, I'll mak’ it worth your 
while. Ill pay ye for your trouble.” 

In the midst of his anxiety he caught a glimpse 
of the suspicion in Gabriel’s eyes, and added 
cautiously, by way of explanation— 

“Ye see, it’s no’ the picture [’m caring for. But 
Tll no” hae’t to be said that I’ve been gotten the 
better o’ by a gipsy an’ her. Tell her if she'll gie 
me back the picture fair an’ square, so that I can 
say it’s in my ain possession to keep or gie awa’ as 
T like, V’ll—yes, Pll gie her the blastit thing back 
again.” 

“ After paying her thirty pounds? You are certainly 
generous, Brunt—in your own way.” 

“Tell her that my wife and me quarrelled ower 
that picture, an’ she’s gane hame to her mither a’ 
on that accoont. Speer at her if she'll keep man 
an’ wife pairtit on accoont o’ a picture I’m willin’ 
to pay for?” 

Gabriel’s countenance fell somewhat. 

So this was the cause of Brunt’s anxiety to get 
back the picture, the motive for his sudden liber- 
ality? And he had built up such a beautiful theory 
of something sinister behind all this. Oh, pshaw! 
To punish Sandy for this disappointment he deter- 
mined to drive a still harder bargain with him, It 
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would be a first-rate thing for Zillah to get a 
comfortable bit of money before she went to Edin- 
burgh with him in the fall; a splendid idea. She 
was a grateful little thing, anyway; it would give 
himself still more prestige to have negotiated this 
windfall for her. 

“Look here, Brunt, this seems to be quite a 
serious affair between you and your wife. Surely 
she 1s worth fifty pounds? Say fifty pounds, and 
I'll guarantee to get you back the picture safe and 
sound.” 

Sandy winced as if with physical pain. 

“It’s ower muckle—ower muckle!” 

“Oh, very well, then, I have nothing further to 
say. Good-day,” said Gabriel, and, with an assump- 
tion of cool nonchalance, tilted the grey felt down 
over his eyes and walked off. 

“Haud up! haud up there!” cried Sandy. “Ye'll 
no’ gie a body time to think.” 

Gabriel turned back once more. 

“Say forty,” said Sandy anxiously 

The painter only shook his head. 

“ Aweel, if I agree to fifty, you'll bring me the 
picture safe and soond ?” 

plewill< 

Gabriel promised boldly, nothing doubting. Of 
course, Zillah would be only too glad to sell the 
picture back to him at such a price. A penniless 
girl had no option of refusal. 

“An’ when am I to get it? I maun hae’t as soon 
as possible.” . 

“Well, you know, I can’t sect a day, but I will 
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write to you and let you know. She might not be 
willing at first, you see.” 

“She mawn be willin’ 
pressed excitement. 

“Well, now,” laughed Gabriel, “you might at 
~ your age know women better than that. But natur- 
ally you are anxious to get your wife back ?” 

“ Ay, women are kittle cattle, but you'll get roond 
her as clever as ye can? Bring you the thing to 
Killcairn, an’ I’se gie ye the siller; an awfw’ ransom, 
but Tl no’ be beat wi’ either her ora gipsy. Blast 
them a’ !” 

With this malediction on his lips he put his knee 
on the tram and leaped into the cart and drove off. 

Gabriel returned to his easel, but he could paint 
no more that day. His mind was full of his new 
project. It was a veritable godsend to him, for 
somehow or other he felt himself losing ground in 
Zillah’s estimation. He believed it was these two 
brothers, the blind one and the other fellow, who 
had in some way influenced her. This last week 
she had been particularly thoughtful, and, what was 
worse, she had been helping to nurse that other 
fellow; for Nansie had sprained her foot, and was 
all but helpless, certainly could not go upstairs, the 
result being that Zillah had volunteered to help, 
sitting up o’ nights, and consequently being too 
tired to pose long enough or even properly. And 
then these fellows, both of them were continually 
sounding her praises, spoiling the girl, in fact—hang 
it all! What was their business with her, anyway ? 
She was his model—he had hired her; and—con- 
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Sandy cried, with sup- 
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found it!—when last he spoke of going to Edinburgh 
—only yesterday, indeed—she had shaken her head, 
as if undecided. This sort of thing must stop; he 
wasn't going to lose her, not if he knew it—not if 
he had to make love to her and marry her. Marry 
her? No! heavens, no! impossible! He had fight 
enough to keep himself just now, and love-making 
was dangerous work, playing with edge-tools; in 
fact, he was pretty badly cut with her already. He 
sighed as he remembered the adoring reyerence with 
which she had listened to his outbursts of fine frenzy 
at the time when he painted that picture in Ogilvie’s 
garden. And he sighed again as he~ remembered 
how unfeignedly glad she had been to meet him 
here. But now there was creeping a change, an 
indefinable change, over her. Good gracious! was 
she in love with him, as he—he must confess he was, 
alas! with her? The thought made his brain swim 
and his cheeks flush. For if so ?— 

For a space he retired into his inner self, half 
afraid and wholly ashamed. The girl’s innocent 
beauty rose up before him; he swore at himself, 
and shouldered his easel and umbrella with a 
“ oet-thee-behind-me-Satan” sort of gesture, and 
snatching uv his canvas, he trudged home towards 
Dreamdrift, 


CHAPTER XVII 
WON'T PART WITH THAT PICTURE 


No sooner had he entered the house and divested him- 
self of his overcoat than he inquired for Zillah. She 
was upstairs reading to the invalid. Gabriel frowned. 

“She is always there, it seems to me,” he re- 
marked to Nansie, who sat in the great arm-chair 
in the cosy kitchen, with her swathed foot on a 
cushion. 

“ Aweel, she micht gang a waur gate an’ dae mair 
ill than makin’ the day lchtsome for twa onfortun- 
ate men,” answered Nansie. 

“True—very true. How is Mr. Roy getting on ? 
I haven’t been up for a couple of days.” 

“Brawly. The doctor says a he wants noo is 
plenty o’ gude nourishment an’ rest, an’ cheerfw 
company. His spirits is doon, puir chap. I wonder 
ye dinna gang in and see him oftener ?” 

“Tl go now,” said Gabriel, with sudden impulse. 

Nansie smiled grimly as he vanished upstairs, and 
remarked to Eppie— 

“Tt’s no’ him he’s gaun to see. He thinks we're 
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moles; but we’re no’. 
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When Gabriel reached the landing he saw that 
the door was ajar, and the sound of Zillah’s voice, 
soft and melodious, came to his ears. He paused 
and listened. She was reading the “ Lotus Eaters.” 
*“ Resting weary limbs on beds of asphodel, 

Surelys surely slumber is more sweet than toil, the shore 


Than labour in the deep mid-ocean, wind and wave and oar ; 
Oh, rest ye, brother mariners, we will not wander more.” 


The poem was ended, there fell profound silence, 
and Gabriel tapped on the door, and entering, looked 
in. Phil was in the arm-chair by the window, his 
elbow on the sill, his chin in his palm, his head 
thrown back, and his sightless eyes turned upward. 
On the bed, gaunt and weak-looking, but with lhght 
and life in his calm grey eyes, lay the invalid. 
Zillah was reading the poem over again to herself, 
feeling that though she had read it aloud at Edward's 
request, she had not fully grasped its meaning and 
beauty. 

“How are you, old man? Getting along first- 
class, I see ?” 

Edward could not answer immediately, he felt 
rasped; the dream of the Lotus Eaters was yet 
upon him. Zillah closed the book and rose, but he 
laid his wasted hand on her arm, and said— 

“Pray do not go; I was about to ask you to read 
more. Thank you, Gabriel, I am better. Take that 
chair yonder.” 

Gabriel took the chair indicated, but somehow felt 
he was an outsider. 

“ Beautiful day outside. When is the doctor 
going to let you out?” 
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“ He couldn’t walk from here to the chair you sit 
in, Mr. Gabriel,’ protested Zillah warmly. 

The invalid smiled a weak, wan smile. 

“By and by,” he said. “I am thankful to have 
got so far, and Miss Faa makes the time pass 
pleasantly.” 

“To both of us,” said Phil quickly. “I don’t 
know what we shall do without you when we have 
to go back where we came from.” 

“Oh dear! you will make me vain talking so. 
Isn’t that nonsense, Mr. Gabriel?” she said, turning 
to Gabriel with a heightened colour and a smile that 
made her look beautiful. “It is I who will miss 
you, Phil—you and your brother. Really, You 
have taught me so much.” 

Gabriel smiled, but he was jealous, fiercely jealous, 
of these two brothers. Not that there was anything 
like love on either side, but he began to see the gap, 
the growing gap, between Zillah and himself, and 
these two had made it. 

“Well, ’m glad you are better, anyhow,” he said, 
making no comment on what Zillah had said; “I 
must go down now.” And, after chatting a little, he 
rose to depart. “Iwant to finish my picture of the 
‘Old Story’ this evening. You will be down soon, 
I suppose ?” 

The last sentence he addressed to Zillah with an 
air of proprietorship which offended her. 

“Yes,” she answered shortly. 

Gabriel went down, but the feeling of peace and 
harmony which had reigned had been rudely dis- 
pelled, and could not be recalled. 
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Edward shut his eyes and lay silent; Zillah 
thought he was asleep, and tiptoed up to Phil at the 
window. 

“eis asleep,” she whispered. “Will you stay here 
till I have done posing, or until Eppie comes up ?” 

“ You come up,” he entreated. 

“Very well.” She slipped out, and Phil sat 
motionless as a statue, thinking hard, when his 
brother spoke. 

“JT am not asleep, Phil; come here.” 

“Oh, I am glad. I wanted to say something to 
you.” 

Boay. On... 

Phil came to the bedside and felt for his brother’s 
hand. 

“T hate that man,” he said. 

Edward smiled, but Phil did not see the smile; 
he only heard his brother say, “ Why ?” 

“T don’t know. He annoys me. I wish Miss 
Faa was not hired as his model; I wish she hadn't - 
to go to Edinbureh with him.” 

“What's that?” said Edward sharply. 

“She told me she had agreed to go to Edinburgh 
when he went, in order to pose for him the same as 
here. Don’t you think it’s a pity ?” 

“She must not go,” was the prompt answer. 

“But she engaged to go. It is her means of 
living.” 

Edward groaned and tossed impatiently in the 
bed. 

“Vm afraid we are talking too much for you, 
Ed?” said Phil tenderly. 
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“Well, I am beginning to feel my head a little. 
Suppose you take a turn in the garden while I 
doze a bit.” 

“ All right.” 

As Phil stepped cautiously out of the door, he 
heard Gabriel saying— 

“Supposing I found a purchaser for your eet 
what price would you set upon it ?” 

What Zillah replied he did not know, for he 
hastened out of earshot. 

“T don’t want to sell it for any price,” was what 
she did say, and the tone in which she spoke was 
decidedly chilly. 

“Not if you got a good round sum for it ?” 

Zillah shook her head. 

“Not for fifty pounds ?” 

“ Not for a hundred, or for ten hundred.” 

“But you need the money, Zillah. Would not 
the money be better than the picture ?” 

“No, it wouldn’t. It’s all I have to call my own, 
and think how it came to me!” 

“Nonsense! <A gipsy stole it out of Sandy 
Brunt’s house.” 

“Who told you that ?” 

“Himself. It vanished off his wall, he never 
knew Bowe And it was the gipsy who brought it 
to you.” 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the wonder-struck girl, suddenly 
illuminated on this mystery. 

At that moment she remembered her conversa- 
tion with the gipsy over the garden dyke, and with 
that remembrance vanished all her theories of a 
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supernatural restoration of the picture. Still, the 
man’s face—what a strange resemblance it was! 
And to think of that kind old gipsy trying to gratify 
her at the risk of herself; playing the thief, indeed, 
for her! But the picture was hers, her own, her 
very own; it was Sandy Brunt who was the thief in 
reality, it was her own property she had got back. 

“And I won't part with it forany money. Besides, 
I don’t need money. Am I not earning money 
now ?” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly,’ Gabriel hastened to 
say. “I didn’t think you would care to part with it, 
only I thought I would try you a bit. You are as 
noble as I thought you, Zillah.” 

“You might have known I would never part with 
it,’ she said in a softer tone, for a memory of her 
mother and David Ogilvie came over her then, and 
well-nigh broke her down. 

“ You will forgive me, dear?” he said, coming up 
to her with his palette on his thumb. 

“Oh yes; but I would rather you would not speak 
of it again. It brings the trouble back, and ”— 

She stopped short, with a little quiver of her lip. 

“ Zillah,” he murmured, “when we are in Edin- 
burgh you will be far better than here. Perhaps, 
for your sake, I may try to go sooner. Don’t you 
tink it will be delightful, after work is over, to walk 
around the city and’see the sights, and come in and 
have tea together, without anything at all to 
bother ?” 

“T suppose so,” said Zillah listlessly. » Somehow 
she did not relish the idea as she had done at first. 
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Gabriel stepped back and resumed his work, some 
instinct convincing him that this was not an oppor- 
tunity, and that Zillah was not in the mood for 
love-making just then. 

“You wouldn't mind my copying it, would you ? 
It has had such a history, you see, I would like to 
have a copy of it.” 

The girl hesitated, but, not willing to appear dis- 
liane she, after a moment, came 

“Oh yes, I don’t mind, so long as you don’t touch 
mine in any way.” 

The die was cast. A sudden temptation had pre- 
sented itself to Gabriel, and he had left Zillah to 
decide for him. 

Fifty pounds was not to be sneezed at; since she 
would not part with the picture, why not give 
Sandy Brunt a copy? He would never detect the 
difference, and he himself had a frame which was a 
duplicate of that. It had all flashed through his 
mind as he spoke. He decided to ask Zillah’s per- 
mission to copy it. If she said “ Yes,” he would do 
it; if she said “ No,’ then there would be an end of 
it, and he would write to Brunt to say he could not 
get the picture. She had said “Yes,” though with 
hesitation. Now for Brunt’s fifty pounds; and then, 
ho for Edinburgh! 

That evening he wrote a letter to Killcairn, stating 
that in about a fortnight he would bring the picture 
and receive the money, when he would explain why 
he could not obtain possession of it earlier. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
LOVE 


THERE were three daily newspapers which found 
their way into Dreamdrift by the morning and after- 
noon trains, and one of these was brought to the 
cottage every morning. On one particular morning 
it contained a paragraph which Gabriel thought of 
sufficient interest to point out to Zillah and Nansie 
and Eppie. He read it aloud to them in the 
kitchen. 

“Serrous Accipent.—As an elderly man was 
leading his horse from a drinking trough yesterday 
afternoon, his foot slipped and he fell, his head strik- 
ing the kerbstone with great violence. He was soon 
found to be unconscious, and on lifting him up it 
was discovered that he was bleeding profusely from 
a scalp wound at the back of the head. <A doctor 
who was called pronounced him to be suffering from 
concussion of the brain, and ordered his removal to 
the Infirmary. On inquiry, it was ascertained that 
the man was a sort of imbecile waif who had attached 
himself to a band of gipsies now encamped outside 
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name is Jack. Whether this is his Christian ,or 
surname is uncertain.” 

“Let me have the paper, will you, Mr. Gabriel ? 
I want to show Mr. Roy that paragraph. I was 
telling him all that history only last night. He 
thought it very strange.” 

Gabriel gave her the paper, and went out, not 
in the best of humours. Roy and his brother were 
monopolising the whole of Zillah’s time, while he 
was busily copying the picture. Some painters could 
have done it in a day, but he explained that, in order 
to make a good picture, it required time. 

Edward Roy was now able to sit in his chair and 
move about a little, and a glad smile irradiated his 
face when Zillah entered with the paper. 

“Ts it not strange that this should have happened 
just when we were talking about that very man 
yesterday ?” she said, when he had read the para- 
eraph. 

He did not answer. He had laid down the paper, 
and was sitting with his elbow on the chair and his 
hand clasping his temples, evidently in deep thought. 

She did not disturb him, but walked over to the 
window, where Phil sat reading with his finger- 
tips, and laid her hand on his shoulder. He raised 
his hand from the book and laid it on hers, and 
smiled. 

“When are you going to take me down to Dreain- 
drift again ?” he asked, in a low tone. 

“Whenever you hke, Phil—this afternoon, if you 
like. I shall soon have to leave now, so we had 
better go as often as we can.” 
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Edward dropped his arms, and looked up at the two. 

“What did you say, Miss Faa, about going away ? 
Do you really intend to go? I had hoped you might 
change your mind and try something else.” 

“Y wish I could. I shall feel very lonely in 
Edinburgh.” 

“Speaking of Edinburgh,” said the invalid gravely, 
“do you know—I—if I were you, I would go and 
see this poor man in the Infirmary. I have been 
thinking this matter over in my mind ever since you 
told me your history, and—well—perhaps—I had 
better not say what is the theory that has sprung 
up in my mind as a result of what you have told 
me. About the picture, and Sandy Brunt’s offer 
for it, I also have a theory. However, we can talk 
of that to-morrow. Will you let me look at it to- 
morrow ?” 

“Certainly. Mr. Gabriel finishes his copy to-day, 
so you can look at it all you want. I wish you 
would. You will see the scene I told you about just 
as it happened.” 

“Oh, it is not that,’ remarked Roy. “Are you 
going out, Phil?” 

“Yes, just into the garden for a stroll,” said Phil 
cheerfully, making his way to the door. 

As his feet descended the stair his brother covered 
his eyes and sighed heavily. 

“You are tired, Mr. Roy. Perhaps you had better 
lic down ?” 

“No, it is not that—it is Phil, poor Phil! What 
a fate! Doomed to walk in darkness, that bright 
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He passed his hands over his eyes and leant back 
wearily in his chair. 

“It is so good of you, so very kind, to take him 
about. He is so pleased at being told what like 
everything is.” 

“ And Jam sure I enjoy nothing better than telling 
him. I asked him one day if you didn’t describe 
what you saw to him; but he said no, oh no! he 
wouldn’t think of such a thing. I thought it strange 
at the time; indeed, I thought you very stern and 
hard at that time. I was afraid of you almost.” 

Here Zillah laughed a little at the idea of being 
afraid of the man she had discovered to be so wonder- 
fully gentle, the most considerate man she had ever 
met since the death of her step-father. 

“Are you still afraid?” he asked, with a slow 
smile; but without giving her time to answer he 
suddenly lapsed into his usual gravity, and, rising 
slowly, closed the door. 

“Shall I tell you why I cannot tell my brother 
what I see?” he said, looking into her eyes with an 
expression of profound sadness. “It is to me he 
owes his blindness; it was this hand, fired by accursed 
passion, that shut out God’s sunlight from him for 
ever.” 

An inarticulate cry of pain escaped Zillah. She 
shrank back from him, unconscious of the movement, 
and her face grew pale as his own. 

“Tt is true,” he went on, as if determined not to 
spare himself. “My chief characteristic when a boy 
was selfishness and selfwill; I brooked no contra- 
diction. Phil was five years younger than J, and I 
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loved my little brother dearly. But one day I grew 
suddenly angry over some trifle. In his merry boyish 
way he laughed and made fun of my irritation, and 
in 2 moment of ungovernable anger, and for the first — 
time in his life, I struck him with my clenched fists 
once, twice, thrice, and almost immediately after- 
ward clasped him in my arms in an agony of repent- 
ance and shame. But it was done, and could not be 
undone; I had destroyed his eyesight. Inflammation 
set in, and, in spite of all the best medical skill could 
do, before a year had elapsed Phil was hopelessly 
blind.” 

Zillah, in the midst of the horror she felt, was 
touched by the pain visible in the strong face, acven- 
tuated as it was by the pallor and refinement of 
convalescence. 

“What you must have suffered!” she murmured. 

The gentle sympathy in her voice sent the blood 
to his thin cheeks for a moment. 

“Yes, I suffered,” he said briefly, and then there 
was a long silence. When he again spoke it was in 
an exhausted voice. 

“Now you will understand why I cannot describe 
to my brother the beauty I have shut him out from 
enjoying. Believe this, however, Miss Faa, from 
that day to this I have controlled myself; self-con- 
trol has become as much a habit as was my fits of 
passion in those days. Do you wonder now at my 
gratitude to you for your kindness to him ?” 

“Don’t speak of it—oh, please, don’t mention it!” 
she entreated, her eyes filling with tears as she 
realised the burden which must for ever press upon 
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this man’s soul. “I wish—oh, I wish I could only 
lift the thought of it from your mind, but God only 
can do that.” 

“Yes,” he replied, in a low, steady tone, “ you are 
right. God only can do that.” 

When, several hours later, Zillah led Phil, leaning 
on her arm, down the road to Dreamdrut, his glad 
and joyous voice almost jarred on her. She was so 
overwhelmed with pity, not only for him, but for the 
brother whose life had been darkened by remorse, 
that she betrayed her feeling in her voice. 

“Ts anything troubling you to-day ?” Phil asked. 

“No, oh no! I was just feeling a little blue. 
Shall I tell you how the ships look sailing up and 
down the river? The sun is setting, and the ruddy 
light is reflected on the sails, making them look like 
gold. In the east the sea is blue and tranquil, but 
all the western horizon is flushed with red, and is 
reflected like blood in the tide below. The town 
seems quiet and forsaken to-night; the boats, with 
many of the families, have gone to the north fishing, 
and ’— 

“Miss Faa—dZillah! what ails you? Are you 
crying? JI know there is something wrong with you 
—your voice is husky. Is it because you are going 
away so soon ?” 

“TI am sorry to go,” she said, glad that he had 
suggested a reason for her despondency. 

They sat down on the rustic bench under the tree, 
and Phil tapped impatiently on the path with his cane. 

“T wish you hadn’t engaged to go. Edward says 
you must not go.” 
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“Why? Idon’t care about it particularly ; posing 
is very tiresome, but it is an honest way of earning 
my bread. I have to do something, you know, and 
this employment gives me more time to myself than 
anything else.” 

“Ves—but— Well, anyway, it seems hard, when 
we have just got to know one another, to have to 
part so soon.” 

“And perhaps never meet in this world again,” 
added Zillah sadly. 

“Oh, don’t say that,’ he murmured, and his hand 
groped for hers. She laid it in his palm, and his 
fingers closed on it firmly. “You must come and 
hear me play ‘Dreamdrift.. We have a piano in 
our lodgings where Edward teaches, and I shall play 
it over to you. You must not think of going away for 
ever. I love you, Zillah. The sound of your voice is 
music tome; youmust be beautiful, surely. Edward 
says you are, at times; he thinks all the world of you; 
but [love you, oh, my darling! Ilove you! I suppose 
it is a sin for me to love anybody. Why should the 
blind love? I know it is wrong, but I can’t help it. 
I love you; I shall always love you, though it were a 
hundred years hence.” 

It had not been possible to interrupt the flow of 
his words, and he could not see in her face the 
expression of mingled surprise and pain and joy that 
thrilled her as he poured forth the words hot from 
his heart. It was the last thing in the world he had 
ever thought to do, but the subtle, sympathetic tremor 
in her voice had touched a spring, and ere he was 
aware the words were out. 
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“You do not speak, Zillah. I have displeased you?” 

“No, I am not displeased, Phil,” she breathed. 

“And you won’t be displeased when you come to 
think it all over 2—you won’t regret being kind to me, 
Zillah ?” 

“No, no; how could I regret ?” 

“ Because, dear, I am not like any one else. I 
know very well that there can be no love and no 
marriage for me, as there isfor other men. I am quite 
resigned to my fate. All my ambition is to excel in 
music, and to appear to be happy, so that Edward may 
not fret about me. But you will remember when you 
go away, and all throughout your life, that there is 
one human soul who loves you, who sits in his inner 
solitude and thinks of you, and longs to hear your 
dear voice. I want you to know that you will be in 
everything I play, and in all I compose you will be 
my inspiration, and I shall succeed. Ah, my love! 
my Zillah ! go where you will, marry whom you will, 
you will still be mine—for ever and for ever!” 

He leaned back against the tree, and his eyes were 
turned upward as in prayer, his fine face was luminous. 
In the pause that followed, a soft kiss was laid on his 
cheek, a soft voice whispered in his ear, “ Phil, dear 
Phil!” He started, and suddenly his arms clasped 
her about, while a great sob escaped his lips. 

“Zillah! say that again,” he exclaimed breath- 
lessly; and with tears on her cheeks she again 
breathed, “Phil, dear Phil!” and kissed his quivering 
lips. He released her suddenly. 

“ But you know, love, we can never marry,’ he said 
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“TI know. What of that? You love me, and I 
love you; is not that enough? I am satisfied to be 
loved, Phil. When I am away you will think of 
me and I ot you; we can send each other tokens, 
and— But hadn’t we better be going home now, 
dear ?” she added, suddenly looking about, scared lest 
any one had seen this unexpected tableau of theirs. 

“You will come here to-morrow ?” he said. 

“livery day till I go away,’ she answered, her 
heart sinking at the thought of going. 

Phil rose, and put his hand through her arm until 
his hand rested in hers; and thus, walking slow, 
murmuring low, after the manner of lovers, they 
reached the garden gate. 

“Sh—sh!” whispered Phil, with a start, as they 
stood outside the thick hedge of hawthorn and beech 
and sweetbriar that enclosed the garden; “that is 
Ed’s voice.” 

“Nonsense! he couldn’t come this far yet; but, yes 
—it is he!” exclaimed Zillah, her eyes wide with 
wonder. , 

She put her hand on the gate to open it, but 
Gabriel’s voice now spoke angrily, and Phil said— 

“ Hush !—it is you they are discussing.” 

She drew back from Phil in order to pass in; but 
he held her back. 

“Stay, Zillah, I know what they are arguing 
about ; it is better you should hear. It is for your 
sake Ed has risked coming so far, Listen!” 


CHAPTER XIX 
A DISCOVERY 


“ SINCE when, pray, did you take me and my affairs 
under your protecting «gis ?” Gabriel was saying in 
his grandest manner. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Gabriel, you have not answered 
my question.” 

“T have no intention of answering it. I call it 
monstrous cheek, unmitigated gall. In fact, I fail to 
see your right to interfere at all.” 

“T am not in the way of meddling with any one’s 
affairs. I am not a meddling man, I assure you. 
But in this case I would be less than a man if I did 
not make an attempt to prevent you taking advantage 
of Miss Faa’s inexperience to persuade her to accom- 
pany you to Edinburgh as your model.” 

“Why, what the deuce! Good gracious! she was 
only too glad to jump at my offer.” 

“Yes, not knowing what it meant. You know 
very well that for an educated girl, a girl brought up 
as she has been, it would simply mean ostracism from 
the class of people, from the girls of her own age, with 
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and necessities of art as well as you do, Gabriel, and 
I say that, unless you intend to marry her, you are 
causing her to risk deterioration and danger.” 

“Marry my model? No, thank you,” said Gabriel, 
with a curt laugh at the idea. “Anyhow, I don’t see 
how it is any of your affair. I knew Zillah ”— 

“Miss Faa, if you please,” interrupted Roy, with 
emphasis. 

“Oh, humbug! When a girl has to earn her own 
living—besides, I am an old friend of hers, knew her 
long before you did.” 

“No matter. I owe Miss Faa a debt of kindness 
which I see I cannot better repay than by warning 
her against a man who has no respect for her. I”— 

“Come away, Phil, come away,” whispered Zillah, 
with a sharp tug of his arm; “there will be no need 
to warn me now, I have heard enough.” 

“You are hurt, Zillah?” said Phil, as they walked 
around the outside of the hedge towards the house. 

“No, Phil, only grateful,” she answered; but there 
was a hard, sharp ring in her voice which was quite 
new to him. 

They entered the house by the back way, and 
parted at the foot of the stairs. Zillah, from where 
she stood in the front door, heard the gate at the foot 
of the garden close with a loud slam, and presently 
Edward Roy came slowly and painfully up the walk, 
his hollow eyes flaming lke lamps under his knit 
brows. Zillah stepped down to meet him. 

“How very wrong of you to come out like this 
after sunset!” she began; but he stopped short when 
he saw her. 
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“T thought you were out with Phil,” he said. 

“So I was, but we are home again. Won’t you take 
my arm and lean on this side, with the stick to 
support you on the other ?” 

“Thank you,” he said simply, and took her arm. 

“We were outside the hedge, and heard what you 
and Gabriel were talking about,” she began, in a 
steady voice. “I want to thank you. I shan’t go to 
Edinburgh for that man. I didn’t know—TI never 
thought—I hope you didn’t think I knew? I only 
thought of earning my living.” 

“Miss Faa,” said Roy, with gravity, “that is the 
last thing I should have wished you to hear. I 
expressed myself to Gabriel in terms not intended 
for your ears. You should not have heard it.” 

“Tam glad I did,” said Zillah decidedly. “TI have 
been a fool, an ignorant, unsuspecting fool. I ought 
to have known better.” 

“Then you are really not offended at my inter- 
ference?” he asked, with a faint smile. 

“Offended? You know better than that,” she said, 
and left him to enter the house. She walked out 
among the flowers, and he paused for a moment to look 
after her. Then, with a suppressed sigh, it might be 
of weariness, he went slowly upstairs. 

That evening Gabriel returned to the house in 
anything but an amiable mood. He was annoyed 
beyond measure at what he considered Roy’s uncalled- 
for interference. A confounded, prudish, Presbyterian 
schoolmaster to attempt to interfere with him and 
his art! Actually going so far as to hint at the 
possibility of him marrying his model! The sooner 
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he got Zillah out of this the better. As for giving 
her up—no, indeed! not if he knewit. This little 
episode had only made him realise how fond of her 
he had really grown, and if, as he had good reason to 
suspect, she was also fond of him, why then should he 
hesitate to secure that fifty pounds, and be off and out 
of the reach of these meddlers? For the blind one was 
as bad; he had grown so uncivil within the last few 
days as not to answer him when spoken to,—the prig ! 

While he ruminated he took out the duplicate 
frame of Zillah’s picture and fitted the copy into it. 
It looked really well; but he had no thin boards 
wherewith to nail it across the back as hers was 
nailed. He hunted about, however, and among his 
stuff found some that with a little manipulation could 
be made to fit in. He cut them to the size and laid 
them across the back of the frame, when the contrast 
to the original struck him forcibly. 

“By Jove! that won't do,” he suddenly exclaimed. 
“These are yellow and new, whereas the original back 
is grey. Allright. I can but take these new ones 
for the original picture, and these old ones will make 
the copy a perfect duplicate back and front. First- 
class idea, upon my honour.” 

He took a small chisel, and, with great elation of 
spirits over his own cleverness, proceeded to draw out 
the tacks and detach the back. He had taken off two 
boards, and was prying off the third, when his chisel 
came upon some paper under the board. 

“Why, what the deu—” he began, his voice 
dying in astonishment as he drew forth with his 
finger and thumb a folded document. A long, low 
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whistle escaped his lips, and with his eyes he read— 
“The Will and Testament of David Ogilvie, written 
by himself, and signed by his own hand, this — day of 
June 18—.” © 

“ By the Lord Harry!” he ejaculated; and, starting 
to his feet, strode to the door and locked it. 

“Tf this isn’t a go I'd hke to know what is,” he 
murmured, and, screwing up the lamp to its highest 
pitch, he sat down and unfolded the document. 

It set forth in characteristic phrases the uncertainty 
of life, and in view of and because of this uncer- 
tainty the testator herewith left to his beloved wife 
the whole of his personal income, property, and effects, 
to be disposed of as she thought fit, and in the event 
of her death, to revert to her daughter, Zillah Faa, 
The income, property, and effects were then specified 
and described in detail, and Gabriel’s face as he read 
was a study to see. A legacy of two hundred pounds 
was also left, in the form of a codicil to the will— 
evidently an afterthought—to Alexander Brunt’s wife, 
in gratitude for her hushand’s Christian solicitude for 
his welfare, the testator explained with grim humour. 

Gabriel, when he had exhausted the document, 
drew a long breath. 

“So that’s why you were ‘so willing to pay for the 
picture, Sandy, my man!” he murmured. “Well, we'll 
see if my wife and I won’t make you get out of that 
in double quick time; for of course this alters the 
matter entirely. She is a splendid girl—no use deny- 
ing it; Iam badly gone on her. Ginger! [ll begin 
to believe in the Providence these two old women are 
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—to keep a poor girl out of a fortune like that! Tve 
been a fool not to have made love to her before now; 
but before I’m a day older ”— 

He folded up the will, wrapped it in paper, and 
placed it inan inner compartment of his valise. Then 
he proceeded with the picture back ; took some fools- 
cap, folded a couple of sheets and inserted it between 
the canvas and the back of the frame exactly as the 
will had been placed in the original, and, having 
nailed it, he set it up against the alk and stood back 
to admire it. 

“A splendid copy,” he said, and turned to nail on 
the new boards on the original, when a knock on the 
door startled him. 

“Coming!” he called, and, taking the picture down, 
he laid it upon the other, and threw some papers over 
them. ; 

“Oh, Miss Leeda !” he said, in his softest 
voice. “ Come in.’ 

“Tt is scarcely worth my while,” she said, in a chill 
voice, stepping inside, nevertheless, so that her words 
could not be heard outside. “I came up to say that I 
had decided not to go to Edinburgh as a model.” 

Suddenly he closed the door, and dropped on his 
knees before her. 


own darling wife, don’t you know. Surely, my love, 
you did not believe that silly joke of mine about 
taking you there asmy model? When you go it will 
be as my bride, my beautiful bride, Zillah.” 

There was a ring of genuine feeling in his voice, 
for he had been first cut by her cold answer, and then 
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ravished by her face, which to-night had taken on a 
new inner beauty. Moreover, knowing what he now 
knew, he felt delay to be dangerous. 

Zillah could not credit her senses. The man must 
be mad. Only a few hours ago she had heard him 
speak of her with such scant respect, now — his 
wife! Ais wife!—had he gone mad, or was this 
wickedness ? 

“Look here, Mr. Gabriel—you had better get up. 
And you will let go my hands, please. I don’t like 
this sort of thing—get up, I tell you,’ she insisted, 
stamping her foot angrily. “I have been a fool, and 
worse than a fool, ever to have posed for you at all; 
and—do you hear ?—let go my hands.” 

She tried to withdraw her hands from his hot 
clasp, but he held her, looking into her face with an 
intensity of earnestness about which there could be 
no mistake whatever. Gabriel in all his life had 
never been so much in earnest as now. A moderate 
fortune was within his grasp all for the winning of 
a word from this girl. 

“Oh, darling! my love! my angel! scorn me, kick 
me if you like, only say you will be my bride. 
Think of my love for you. I shall go and drown 
myself if you won’t have me. On my honour, Zillah. 
If I have not told you my love before, if I have not 
proposed before, it was because—because ”— 

“ Because I was your model,” said Zillah. “Now, 
will you let go?” As she spoke she jerked her right 
hand violently out of his grasp, and smote him 
sharply on the cheek, in a perfect fury of angry 
humilhation. 
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But not even this indignity could daunt Gabriel. 
He plumed himself on knowing the meaningless 
furies and tempers of women. Was it not a proverb 
that only the persevering wooer wins ? 

“You do not refuse me,” he went on,—* you do 
not say no. Does my bride’s silence mean sweet 
consent ?” 

Zillah gasped, speechless with anger and disgust, 
and tugged in vain to liberate her other hand. 
Suddenly she ceased, and spoke with assumed calm- 
ness. 

“YT will try to answer you properly if you will let 
go my hand. You hurt.” 

Gabriel kissed her wrist and let go, and rose to 
his feet. 

“Now, my angel, see how I obey you. Iam your 
slave.” 

“Better quit this foolery once for all,” was the 
sharp rejoinder. “I wouldn’t marry you if there 
wasn’t another man in the wide world.” 

“ Zillah,” he entreated, “it is in my power to make 
you rich, comfortable for the rest of your life; only 
_ be my wife.” 

“Never—you needn’t talk, Mr. Gabriel. I know 
you now for what you really are,” she said, laying her 
hand on the door-knob; but he arrested her fiercely. 

“1 know who has prejudiced you against me—it 
is that white-faced schoolmaster, with his puritanical 
talk.” 

Zillah scornfully ignored this petty speech. 

“ Allow me to open that door, please,” she said, 
her voice quiet, but her eyes flashing fire. 


_* 
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“Do you really mean that you will not ”— 

“No! never! now or at any other time—there!” 
she cried impetuously, and with all her strength 
thrusting him aside, she opened the door and passed 
out. 

“Very well, Miss Zillah,” he muttered ; “ you have 
made your choice, now I shall make mine.” 

And again locking the door with a vicious wrench 
of the key, he turned to the pictures, and with a face 
white with rage sat down to undo the back of the 
picture which he had just nailed up. He whisked 
out the folded foolscap and pitched it across the 
room, and, opening his valise, took out the will and 
placed it just as it had been in the original. 

“Tt is that you want for your fifty pounds, Sandy 
Brunt—now I shall want a hundred for it ” 


CHAPTER XxX 
LATE REPENTANCE 


It was dark when Gabriel reached Killcairn on his 
way to Edinburgh, but Sandy Brunt’s house had a 
strong light showing from the window of the kitchen, 
where he with his hired labourer sat of evenings. 
Since the day his wife left him he had never lived 
in the house alone. He had made it a part of his 
bargain with those who worked for him, that they 
should lodge and board in the house, which was 
attended to by an old woman, a distant relative of 
his own, sent to him, strangely enough, by the wife 
who had deserted him. The only reason she had 
eiven for her desertion was that she could no longer 
put up with his gruff temper, a reason which every 
one who knew Sandy found it easy to believe. But 
she declared she had no ill-will to him, and proved 
this by sending him a housekeeper. Sandy accepted 
the housekeeper, but never forgave his wife’s aban- 
donment of him. The only soft spot in his nature 
hardened to stone when she left him that day; he 
grinned cynically to himself as he thought of her 
eking out a poor livelihood under her old mother’s 
12 
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roof, while he had a small fortune at his command. 
He had been miserable enough at times for lack of 
the confidential ear into which to pour forth the 
various worries and disappointments and exaspera- 
tions of the day; but he only glowered in the fire 
and made no sign. He never dressed at all now, 
simply because he knew not where to lay his hands 
on what he wanted; he had also ceased to attend 
church—first, because there was no one to lay out 
his Sunday clothes; and, second, the minister of the 
Free was altogether too personal in his preaching, 
and too pointed in his remarks on the duty of giving. 
It was—give, give, give continually, until Sandy 
could stand it no longer. The disappearance of the 
picture was as a sword suspended over his head, 
and he had grown nervous with apprehension lest it 
should fall. But since his interview with Gabriel on 
the road, his agitation had been such that he could 
neither eat nor sleep, with dread lest he might not 
- get the picture restored intact. When, therefore, 
Gabriel presented himself at Cliff Cottage with the 
picture in his hand, Sandy opened the parlour door 
and ushered him in, the first person who had trod 
the carpet since his wife left. 

“Well,” said Gabriel jauntily, “here I am, and 
here is your picture.” And he deposited it upon the 
table, face upward. 

Sandy looked at it, his face working with sup- 
pressed emotion, but the ruling passion even then 
came uppermost. 

“Tt’s very hard,” he said, in the same tone in 
which he would have bargained for a cow ora horse,— 
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“it’s very hard to give so much money for a picture. 
The thing’s no’ worth a guinea.” 

“That may be; but yow don’t get it down-of a 
hundred guineas, Mr. Brunt,” said Gabriel airily. 

“A what?” gasped Sandy. 

“A hundred pounds. A cheque on your banker 
for a hundred pounds, sir. Not a penny less.” 

“That’s no’ fair. I said I would gie ye fifty.” 

“Doesn't matter. It’s worth more than five 
hundred, more than ten hundred, to you, and you 
know it, Brunt—eh ?” 

Here Gabriel took the picture into his lap, and 
turning it up, tapped with his fingers on the back, 
smiling significantly. 

Sandy turned ashy-grey, feeling the sword was 
about to fall—feeling he was in the hands of a rogue 
as clever as himself. 

“Come,” continued Gabriel, “I must be off by the 
ten train. You have only ten minutes to decide. My 
demand is moderate to what I could make it if I chose. 
A cheque for a hundred pounds, or back goes the 
picture to Zillah Faa.” 

Sandy stood biting his nails and considering. 

The painter was a strong, muscular young fellow; 
if he attempted to take the picture by force, he 
might get the worst of it; and then the hired man 
was in the kitchen, and might hear a scuffle, and 
the thing might creep out. No, violence would 
not do. 

“Ve want a cheque, ye say ?—ca’t sixty.” 

Gabriel tucked the picture under his coat and 
stood up. 
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“Look here, I have no time to waste. A hundred, 
or nothing—at once.” 

“F maun gang ben the hoose for pen an’ ink,” 
muttered Sandy sullenly, feeling himself baffled and 
taken in completely, for of course he must have the 
picture at any price. Taking a lamp, he went into 
the room where he slept, and, unlocking a drawer, 
drew forth a cheque-book. He looked at it and put 
it down again. It was the cheque-book he had used 
before he had drawn out his own money and placed 
it in another bank along with David Ogilvie’s deposit. 
He took up another cheque-book, the one he used 
in paying out money, when suddenly he paused, and 
a peculiar expression of sly cunning overspread his 
features. He threw the book down, took up the old 
cheque-book, and with pen and ink in his hand 
walked into the parlour where Gabriel sat. — 

“An’ ye say yell no’ tak’ less than a hunder, 
aweel, I fancy Ill just hae to gie ye it,” he said; 
and in a crooked, shaky hand made out the cheque 
in proper form, as he had been accustomed to do 
some three or four times a year. 

Gabriel took it and examined it closely. It was 
all right, a cheque for a hundred pounds on the 
National Bank of Scotland, payable to Gabriel, or 
bearer. In another minute he was striding down 
towards the railway station, arriving just in time to 
catch the train. 

Sandy locked the door behind the departing 
visitor, and, entering the parlour, took out the key, 
which was somewhat stiff in the lock, and turned it 
on the inside. In a moment he had, with shaking 
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fingers, inserted his knife into the thin boards at the 
. back and wrenched away the wood. There it was! 
just as he had placed it the night before the funeral 
of David Ogilvie’s wife! What a narrow escape he 
had had! But he wasa wiser man now. This will 
must be put beyond the reach of any other gipsy 
thief or witch, or— He started at some noise—it 
was only his man moving about in the kitchen, 
but the sound made him hasten. He tore the 
document into fragments, and piled them carefully 
into the grate, and, scratching a match, set fire to 
them, and watched them turn to blackened ashes. 
Then he gave vent to a long sigh of relef,‘and called 
himself a fool for not doing that at first and saving 
all the trouble he had undergone. It was all his 
now—everything; no further danger or dread of 
Zillah Faa coming to oust him from his rightful 
place as his uncle’s heir. His uncle—ah! Witha 
nervous start he turned and looked with scared eyes 
behind him, where the shadow of a screen might 
have concealed something ; then, seizing the lamp, he 
left the picture lying upon the table, and, avoiding 
the screen, hurried out and locked the door, placing 
the key in his pocket. 

In his studio in Edinburgh on the following morn- 
ing Gabriel sat, with his elbows on his knees and ‘his 
chin in his hands, feeling blue and miserable, and 
feeling himself to be something very lke a criminal. 
At that moment he would have given all the world 
to undo what he had done. Hewondered how it was 
he had ever come to this; how it ever could have 
entered into his head to bea party to the defrauding of 
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an innocent girl, whom he had loved as much as was 
in him to love anything. What fiend possessed him - 
last night to commit such an act of petty revenge ? 
If Zillah had refused him with scorn, 1t was his own 
- fault, all his own fault—he saw that clearly now. 
He saw, what was the truth, that she had liked and 
respected him at first, and that liking and respect 
had slowly died out. It was no consolation to him 
that he had a cheque for a hundred pounds in his 
pocket; the question was how to retrace his steps, 
how to make amends, and let Zillah know of the 
existence of the will behind the picture. Nothing 
easier—but how to do it without criminating himself, 
without betraying his own sinister conduct in the 
matter? As for the hundred pounds, may his right 
hand rot if ever he touched a penny of it—no, not a 
penny, although he was pretty hard up just then, 
the monthly allowance granted by an indulgent 
uncle being mortgaged for three months ahead, and 
no pictures selling. In order to put himself beyond 
the reach of temptation, he took the cheque out of his 
pocket-book, and was about to tear it up when a 
bright thought struck him, a thought that relieved 
his conscience considerably, and made him feel more 
of a man than he had been for six weeks back. He 
would send the money to Zillah. 

Zillah was poor, penniless, and though he had in a 
mad moment of disappointment and anger connived 
at defrauding her, he would now make amends, as 
much as he could, for the present at least, until he 
could arrange for a more complete restoration. He 
would cash this cheque, send the money, “ Yrom a 
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Friend,’ and, later on, when he had gone to America, 
as he had now decided, he would write anonymously 
and inform her that Sandy Brunt was in possession 
of her step-father’s will. The cloud of self-abasement, 
the shadow of crime which had oppressed his volatile 
spirit, rolled up and dispersed like morning mist in 
sunshine; he rose, and smiled as he thought of his 
delightful plan—an inspiration indeed! And, catch 
him ever tampering with such things again! 

However, “ All’s well that ends well,” he kept 
repeating to himself, as, later on, he walked up to 
the bank and presented the cheque. The cashier 
identified him as Gabriel, since he was paid his own 
monthly allowance through this branch of the 
National; but for this cheque there was no funds. 
Gabriel protested there must be some mistake; it 
was impossible that Brunt could be insolvent, since 
he had but recently come into his uncle’s fortune. 
The clerk explained that some months ago Brunt had 
transferred his account from this bank to another; 
he had evidently made out a cheque from the old 
book ky mistake! 

Gabriel left the bank feeling that he had been out 
witted—outwitted by a dull, heavy-headed clod- 
hopper, on whom he thought he had played a clever 
trick. Farewell to his intentions of making amends 
for the wrong he had done. Everything was against 
him; he must leave this accursed country, where 
there was no appreciation for a man, and try his luck 
in a new land. He was tired of picture-making— 
tired of everything connected with it, sick—dead 
sick of art. It was a dog’s business, anyway, though 
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the knock-about life had had a certain charm for 
him for a while. But, good gracious! there was 
caste everywhere; fellows came and looked at his 
pictures, and then looked at him with a look of quiet 
amusement, which he could not understand. These 
were fellows who got to the top of the ladder—how, 
he couldn’t make out—it was all influence and caste. 
In the New World he would go in for Socialism, and 
knock all the Old World notions as high as Gilderoy’s 
kite. He would take to the platform, and lecturing ; 
he would make a name to himself, he would— “Oh, 
I beg your pardon !” 

This last sentence he uttered in a tone of apology, 
for so absorbed was he in his future career that he 
had run into and almost knocked over an old woman 
in a brown cloak and red head-covering. She flashed 
on him a pair of eyes sparkling with anger at his 
stupidity, and limped away on the foot he had 
trodden on. 

‘The gipsy—as I live!” he exclaimed. 


CHAPTER XXI 
HOW HE CAME TO BE WITH THE GIPSIES 


Tr was the gipsy returning from the Infirmary, where 
she had been allowed to pay a visit to the poor speech- 
less waif who had so strangely attached himself to 
their company some two years ago. The way in 
which this had happened was very singular. They 
had bought a young, unbroken -colt, which had 
turned out to be all but unmanageable, manifesting 
on occasions some very vicious traits. One evening, 
as one of the gipsies was attempting to discipline 
him a little, a man respectably attired, but bare- 
headed, sat on a mossy stone by the roadside, 
looking without any apparent interest at the 
animal’s wild cavorting around with the perspiring 
gipsy. | 

“Better get out o’ there if you don’t want your 
brains knocked out,” cried the gipsy, as the animal, 
rearing on his hind legs, plunged nearer to.the low 
dyke whereon the man sat. 

The man looked at both with a troubled expression 
as if trying to understand, and while he looked the 


horse capered past with a wild, snorting neigh of 
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defiance. The sound seemed to electrify the man. 
He started to his feet, seized the long rope trailing on 
the ground, and pulled with superhuman strength. 
The horse continued to career up and down, rearing, 
plunging, kicking out from behind, and throwing 
tufts of grass and earth into the air, The strange 
man with the bare head began to utter a low, peculiar 
whistle, winding in the rope the while. The animal 
paused, turned his head towards him, and bent his 
ears forward, walking and prancing slowly, lifting his 
forefeet high. While the man continued to utter 
that low, caressing sound, the animal stood still, with 
slowly sinking tail, and ears bent amiably forward. 
Presently, to the gipsy’s astonishment, he saw the 
man lay his hand on the long nose turned quietly 
towards him, and whisper gently as a man might to 
a maiden. Still rubbing the nose and whispering, 
he led it slowly round the common, managing with 
one hand to fasten the rope so as to make a double 
rein, and, slipping this over the neck, he seized the 
chance of a boulder lying in the grass, and suddenly 
vaulted upon its back. This was more than the 
horse had bargained for, however; he reared on fore 
and hind quarters alternately, started off at full 
speed, turned in spite of himself and tore back 
again, obeying the strong hand that reined him, the 
rider holding his seat firmly, and evidently enjoying 
the exercise. The whole gipsy camp had turned out 
to witness the spectacle; and finally, to their surprise, 
they saw the man swing himself down, and lead the 
animal, now reeking with perspiration, but meek as 
a lamb, up to the tents. 
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“You are a rare horseman,” said Zillah the gipsy, 
looking at the man with admiration. 

The man looked down at her pleasantly, but did 
not speak. Another of the gipsies spoke to him with 
the same result. 

“You have lost your hat,” said the old woman; 
but he only smiled vaguely. 

“He is deaf and dumb,” said one; but the old 
woman shook her head, and said, as she scrutinised 
him closely— 

“No; he hears, but he cannot understand. Come 
in and eat,” she added, taking his hand and leading 
him into the tent. 

He followed her gently as a child. It seemed in- 
credible that this could be the strong, determined 
man who had conquered the high-spirited colt. 

“Will you eat?” asked the gipsy. He answered 
by an anxious look. She brought forth a savoury 
stewed rabbit, and set it before him, with bread, and 
he began to eat heartily. She watched him closely as 
he ate, shaking her head pityingly the while. 

“Tt is his soul; the soul of the poor house-dweller 
is hurt; it is crippled, he cannot understand,” she 
murmured to herself. 

“Sleep? Will you not sleep?” she asked. 

He smiled as if he knew she was kind. 

She drew back a curtain and pointed to the bed, 
and left him. When she came into the tent a few 
minutes afterward, he was sound asleep, snoring 
softly, and his clothes were lying at the bedside 
before the curtain, which he had thrust aside. She 
lifted his stockings from the floor, and drew the one 
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into the other, and as she did so she looked at two 
initials sewed into each stocking, and, shaking her 
head, put them on top of the clothes. 

“He sleeps, the poor house-dweller sleeps— 
already,” she said to the gipsies outside the tent; and 
all that evening round the fire, while the reek rose 
high into the still air, they talked of the strange 
man, who apparently had such strange knowledge of 
and power over horses. 

The gipsies went to bed at their usual hour, but the 
strange house-dweller still slept, and they did not dis- 
turb him. The night passed, the day dawned, the 
sipsy camp was alive and busy, but still he slept. 
Old Zillah came every now and again and listened 
to his breathing, and looked at the face, which had 
taken on an expression of deep, satisfying rest. 
Throughout the forenoon the other gipsies also looked 
in on him, wondering at such a sleeper; but the old 
woman would listen to none of their suggestions that 
‘he should be awakened. 

“He sleeps for sorrow,’ she said. “The sleep of the 
sorrowful is heavy; he will awake when his soul stirs.” 

It was evening, and the long red rays of the setting 
sun were slanting athwart the common, when the 
stranger stepped out of the tent, and looked down 
upon them as they sat with the dusky children on 
the grass around the fire. 

“Ah! you have slept very well,” said the old 
woman, scanning him closely, and noting a slie¢ht 
change from last night’s vacant expression. 

“J have slept,” he answered, to their intense 
surprise. 
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“You are hungry? You will eat ?” 

“JT am hungry,” he said, laying his hand on his 
stomach. The gipsy signed to one of the younger 
women, who brought a tin plate and a spoon, and 
from the pot, which hung steaming on a tripod over 
the fire, the old woman filled the dish with strong, 
rich-smelling soup. He sat down on the grass and 
supped the soup gratefully. The gipsy smiled, and 
offered him some bread. 

“Ts it good ?” she asked. 

“ Good,” he replied, and held his plate to be refilled. 

When he had finished his supper, he rose and 
looked about. Some half-a-dozen horses were quietly 
grazing on the common. 

“Where is water?” he asked suddenly. They 
pointed to a running stream some fifty yards off, and, 
laying hold of two pails which stood by, he walked 
off to the stream. 

“He is useful,” remarked the old woman. 

“What will he do with the water?” asked the man 
who had attempted to conquer the horse on the 
previous night. 

»“ We shall see.” 

He brought the water over to the horses, and held 
it up to the head first of one and then another, when he 
again walked over to the stream and filled the pails. 

“He is useful; he loves horses,” again remarked 
the old woman. 

“Let us see if he will handle the colt to-night as 
he did last night,” said one of the men; and, loosen- 
ing the colt from his tether, he led him over the 
common. The man met him, laid down the pails, 
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and mounted the colt, setting foot on the edge of the 
full pail. Ina moment the animal reared, plunged, 
and went through the performance of the preceding 
night, but now the rider kept leaning forward and 
whispering in its ear, for some time apparently with- 
out effect. By and by, however, he calmed down, 
when suddenly his rider spurred him on to a gallop, 
racing him round and round as if for a wager, guiding 
him by the simple rope rein. Then, as before, he 
dismounted, but to-night he led him up and down 
till he cooled a little, when he groomed him 
thoroughly before tying him up. ~ 

“You manage horses well,” said the gipsies, with 
admiration. 

“Yes,” was all the answer. 

“What is your name?” asked the old woman that 
night. 

“Myname? I don’t—I can’t remember,” he said, 
with a perplexed air. 

“We will call you Jack ?” 

“Yes,” he said absently. 

“Where is your home? Where do you live?” 

“T don’t know—I cannot remember,” he said, 
shaking his head. 

“Tt is his soul—his soul—poor Jack.” 

The old woman, in their own tongue, held a short 
; confab with the others, the result of which was, that 
if the poor stranger who could be so useful with 
horses, would care to travel about with them, he 
should be asked to go. One or two of the gipsies 
demurred; but Zillah, who seemed invested with 
authority, said— 
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“Will you stay with us, Jack? Eat with us, 
drink of the stream, sleep in tents, and go with us 
where we go?” 

Jack looked at her like a little child, and answered, 
“Ves,” , 

From that day to this he had wandered about the 
land with them, a strange, silent, inoffensive man, 
attending to the horses, and answering in monosyl- 
lables when spoken to. One evening, when camping 
between Killcairn and Dreamdrift, Zillah, the old 
cipsy, said, “Come with me, Jack,’ and led the way 
over the common to where the horses grazed. She 
- mounted one herself, and, pointing him to another, he 
followed her example, and together they rode over to 
Killeairn, followed by a lanky terrier, whom she 
whistled on to follow. At the end of the town they 
dismounted, and, leaving Jack in charge of the horses, 
she walked through the lanes and by-ways until she 
emerged outside on the road at the far end, where 
stood Chiff Cottage. She walked warily around the 
place, until she came to the entrance to a cattle-shed, 
at the end of which stood a henhouse, populous with 
hens walking about and clucking to their broods. 
At a whispered call the dog came up, and, opening 
the sparred door, she admitted the animal, holding 
him by a word until she had securely fastened the 
door by a bit of wire, when she let him go, and her- 
self retired round to the front of the house. In 
a moment such a screaming and hubbub from the 
terrified hens arose, that Sandy and his wife, simul- 
taneously and with wild exclamations, started for the 
henhouse, supposing that a fox had burrowed his 
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way through to them. Sandy’s wrath knew no 
bounds when he saw the mongrel terrier dashing up 
and down the henhouse; feathers, dust, and chickens 
flying about promiscuously, amid the exasperating 
din and screaming of outraged hens. 

“Open the door, Sandy, open the door!” cried 
Mrs. Brunt, as her husband tugged at the wire- 
bound entrance; “just lift the sneck, min.” 

“Will ye haud your tongue, ye senseless creatur’ ? 
D’ye no’ see the thine’s tied an’ twisted wi sma’ 
wire? Whaur’s my knife?” Sandy dived into his 
pocket and fished up a strong jack-knife, with which 
he began sawing the wire, setting his wife’s teeth 
on edge. 

‘Twist it, Sandy, min, twist it roond an’ roond; 
yell never get it through that way,” she implored. 
But Sandy, half-mad himself, turned on her a look 
of speechless rage. 

Despairing at last of cutting chvouee the wire, 
_ he cried— 

“Tak’ haud o’ that door an’ haul,’ and thrust his 
fingers between the spaces. 

Mrs. Brunt tremblingly obeyed; and, exasperated 
beyond measure at the fiendish din waxing worse 
every moment, Sandy roared — 

“Haul, woman! haul! There’ll no’ be a hen 
left.” 

With all their strength they hauled on the 
sparred door. It began to creak and give; and at 
one more desperate effort it gave way with such 
suddenness that both Jay upon their backs, with 
the door above them and the dog bounding over 
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them. With many unrecordable words Sandy 
scrambled to his feet, leaving his wife to get up as 
best she could. Sandy, panting for revenge, climbed 
on top of the dyke to see in what direction the dog 
had gone, but it had vanished utterly; all he could 
see was an old woman plodding quietly along 
toward the town—a frail old woman, with a shawl 
over her head, walking slowly, and oe in 
no hurry. 

This old woman was Zillah the gipsy, who, 
while Sandy and his wife were engaged in the 
henhouse, had deliberately walked in at the open 
door, passed through the kitchen to the parlour 
door, turned the key, and entering, possessed herself 
of the picture, shut and locked the door after ler, 
and walked out as coolly as she had come in, 
troubled with no scruples as to the morality of 
disburdening a thief of what did not belong to him. 
When she reached the other end of the town, she 
found Jack sitting by the roadside herding the 
horses, who nibbled the grass close by, and the dog 
rolling over and over in the road, in a frantic 
attempt to rid himself of the hen lice which 
burrowed in his hide. | 

The gipsy gave the picture to Jack while she 
mounted; he looked at it, and then looked at her 
and smiled. . 

“Tt is you!” he said; but she merely nodded 
and pointed to the horse. 

It was deep twilight when they reached Dream- 
drift, and alighted a little above the brae whereon 
stood Nansie Shaw's cottage, 
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“Take this in yonder,” she said, pointing to 
the house. 

Jack looked at the place, and said “Yes,” 
took the picture under his coat, and departed— 
the gipsy well knowing that he would answer no 
questions, much less ask any. He had passed 
Gabriel as he lay smoking upon the brae, but 
that gentleman had paid little heed to the 
wandering imbecile. 

Now he was lying in the Infirmary, and- the 
sipsy whom Gabriel had just passed had been to 
the full quite as preoccupied with her thoughts 
as the painter had been with his when they collided 
so unexpectedly. For Jack had recovered with 
sineular rapidity; and, strange to say, the doctors 
now pronounced certain faculties—chiefly memory, 
which had been paralysed by some shock—to have 
been completely restored by the very accident which 
had almost cost him his life. 


CHAPTER XXII 
WAS HE HER FATHER? 


But the strangest thing was the question he asked 
the gipsy when first she visited him after regaining 
consciousness. 

“Who are you ?” 

The gipsy raised her arched brows, and her 
black eyes twinkled. 

“Verily, Jack, you have lost your memory. 
Know you not your friend, Zillah Faa ?” 

“ Zillah Faa?” repeated the sick man, with sudden 
excitement. “Do you know Zillah Faa ?” 

“Tam Zillah Faa—I myself. Do you not know 
me, Jack ?—poor Jack!” 

“You are not my Zillah Faa. My Zillah is a 
young girl.” 

Here the gipsy uttered a quick cry of astonish- 
ment, and, bending down to him, said— 

“T know your Zillah—I love her—she bears my 
name. Her father was reared among the Zingara; 
he named her for me.” 

The sick man made an effort to rise, but fell 


back upon the pillow panting with excitement. 
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“Come, come,” interposed the nurse, pausing on 
her way through the ward, “this won’t do; the 
doctor will be scolding me if I let you remain 
longer.” 

The old woman rose to go, but Jack laid sudden 
hold of her sleeve. 

“Bring Zillah to me,” he said, his hollow eyes 
eloquent with sorrowful eagerness,—* bring Zillah.” 

“T will bring her,’ said the gipsy. 

“ Certain ?” 

She smiled, and said, in a singularly sweet voice, 
and with a rare smile in her eyes— 

“Zillah the gipsy does not lie. Adieu till I 
come again.” 

Meanwhile, down in Dreamdrift the other Zillah 
sat with her picture in her lap, meditating. All 
the previous day she had sedulously kept out of 
Gabriel’s way, much to the wonderment of the 
sisters. 

“His model mauna be gaun to Edinburgh wim 
after a’,” remarked Nansie to Edward Roy, as she 
tidied about in his room. 

“No! Iam glad to hear it,” was the quiet reply. 

Nansie the observant shot a quick glance at 
the speaker; but if he was glad, his face showed 
no sien of it. It was bent over a book, and wore 
its habitual gravity. 

“Me! he brocht in the picture he was copyin’, 
an’ telled me to gie it to her, wi his thanks. Ye 
micht hae knockit me doon wi a feather. Eh! 
there’s the machine for his things noo,” she added, 
with a glance out of the window. | 
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Sure enough it was the waggon to carry Gabriel's 
luggage to the station, and Nansie ran downstairs 
to see him off. 

“Bless me! ye’re no’ gaun awa’ withoot sayin’ 
gude-day to Mr. Roy ?—he’s sittin’ up the stair there 
readin’,” she cried, as he shook hands with Eppie 
and herself; some instinct, however, preventing her 
from mentioning Zillah, who had vanished out of 
sight when the waggon drove up. 

“No. You can say good-bye for me, if you 
please,” he said, with a dignified air, and was off. 

Nansie watched him till he drove out of sight. 

“Aweel, a fair wind to ye, my man; I canna 
say I’ve ever been greatly-in love wi’ ye mysel’,” 
she observed, and returned to the dusting of Roy’s 
room. Phil, as usual, had gone with his violin into 
the garden. 

“He said I was to say good-bye to ye for him,” 
she said, with an abrupt laugh; “an’ he’s never sae 
much as lookit ower his shouther at Zillah.” 

“Oh, that wasn’t very polite, was it?” remarked 
Roy. 

“D’ye ken what I think aboot it a’?” she asked, 
laying both hands on the table and leaning over 
towards him. 

“No—what?” he said, looking up with an 
amused smile. 

“T think he’s socht her an’ she’s refused him.” 

A red flush shot to Roy’s temples as he resumed 
his book, and it was a minute before he answered 
her. All he said was— 
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“Na! it’s nae nonsense. They had a rumpus 
in there last nicht. She came oot an’ banged the 
door ahint her, an’ she’s never let her een lcht 
on him since. That’s it—believe you me;” and, 
having thus delivered herself, she finished her 
dusting, and, with a smile of intense satisfaction 
on her face, she came downstairs. Nansie was 
a woman who saw, when she took the trouble to 
look, and she had observed certain symptoms in 
this her favourite lodger when Zillah was by, which 
had caused her to form her own conclusions. It is 
true he was grave, almost to taciturnity; but once 
when she had come in, while he was talking to 
Zillah, she could scarce recognise the face she saw 
to be his. The austerity had vanished, a soft glow 
was in his eyes, his expression was animated and 
bright as that of a happy. schoolboy. Afterward, 
when Zillah had gone, she noted that he fell into a 
profound reverie, gazing out upon the sea, nor did 
he hear her when she spoke to him. 

“What do you suppose can be the reason of 
that, Nansie?” said Zillah, meeting her at. the 
foot of the stairs as she came down. “Look, Mr. 
Gabriel has put a new back into my picture.” . 

Nansie looked at it and grunted. 

“What's the meaning o’ onything that creatur’ 
would do? What’s the meanin’ o’'m gaun awa’ 
withoot so much as sayin’ gude-day to you—an’ you 
an’ him aye sae thrang ?” 

The flush that stole over Zillah’s countenance was 
not unnoted by Nansie’s shrewd eyes, : 

“Oh, well, I daresay I was to blame a great deal. 
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He expected me to go to Edinburgh, and I suppose 
he was disappointed.” 

“Ay—nae doot,” laughed Nansie drily; “but 
aboot the new back—eh—it 7s queer, What was 
he meddlin’ wi’ the back for ?” 

She looked at the thing meditatively, and then 
without warning called up the stair— 

“Will ye come here a minute, Mr. Roy ?” 

“Oh, Nansie, you shouldn’t. I wouldn’t think of 
bothering him with such a silly thing,” protested the 
eirl; but Roy was already descending the steps. 

“Look at that. What d’ye mak’ o’ that?” 
demanded Nansie. 

Roy eyed the picture for a moment, and then took 
it from Zillah’s hand. 

“This confirms my theory,” he remarked, as if to 
himself. 

“Your theory?” echoed Zillah. 

“Yes,” he said, his eyes lighting up as he met her 
look of inquiry; “I have spun a theory about that 
picture and its restoration. I wouldn’t like to 
formulate 1t to you, however, until I had further 
data. But look here, Miss Faa. Would you not 
like to see the poor imbecile gipsy who brought it 
to you? He must have had a reason for so doing.” 

“Oh, I know the reason,” said Zillah brightly. 
“You see, I happened to tell the old gipsy woman 
how sorry I was that I had left it behind, and to 
oratify me she must have got it somehow from 
Sandy Brunt. Oh, it’s all plain enough to me now. 
Though,” she added, in a meditative tone, “the like- 
ness of that man to—yes, iat was strange.” 
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~ “Well, suppose you go and see that poor fellow ? 
Tt was kind of him to bring it—do him a kindness 
in return.” 

After a moment's Re staitn. she said impulsively, 
“T will do whatever you advise, but—I had promised 
to take Phil along the shore beyond Dreamdrift— 
to-morrow afternoon.” 

“But Phil can wait.” 

“No—I cannot disappoint him. The man can 
better wait than he.” 

“Very well—just as you like. Say the day after- 
ward, then,’ assented Roy, his face illuminated with 
pleasure. “Phil seems to enjoy these walks, and it 
is very kind of you to take the trouble.” 

“JT am going to read to him as we sit on the rocks,” 
she explained, the rose deepening on her cheeks. 

Roy’s eyes glowed and his pulses quickened to 
see her flush at his words of praise. What a 
lovely, changeable face she had, to be sure! How 
well she became that pink gown she wore—how sug- 
gestive of a rose—a half-blown rose !—and what 
magic effect these eyes had ona man! Tut !—he was a 
fool—to look into them. Other men could afford the 
luxury of loving a girl, but not he—he must be 
going mad to think of such a thing. 

“Very well, Miss Faa,”’ he said, with sudden 
return to his usual gravity. “I shall write to one of 
the house surgeons whom I know; he will admit 
you when you go.” 

“Yee lookin’ geyan sober owev’t,” remarked 
Nansie, as he turned upstairs again. Then she 
smiled and shook her head sagely. 
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Phil and Zillah were sitting on the rocks on the 
following afternoon, her hand resting in his as she 
read to him, when, happening to look up along the 
sands, she suddenly exclaimed— 

“ Well, if that isn’t the old gipsy coming here!” 

“The old gipsy ?” echoed Phil. 

“Yes; you have heard me speak of her, you know. 
It is she—certain—a tall, lithe old woman, with a 
sort of stately bearing; a brown withered face and 
bright brown eyes; her form wrapped in a brown 
cloak, and a red thing tied about her head.” 

“Yisee her! I can see her! She is coming up, 
the long shore far behind her, is it not ?—the shore 
with the rocks and the sea—and Dreamdrift?” he 
said, realising with eager pleasure the picture in his 
mind. 

“ Exactly—but hush! here she comes.” 

Zillah tried to withdraw her hand from his clasp 
as the gipsy approached, but he held it fast. 

“Why do you do that? You are not ashamed of 
your blind lover, are you?” 

He suddenly released her hand, and let his own 
fall at his side, but in a protesting voice she said, 
“Phil!” and laid her hand again upon his knee. 

He lifted it to his lips, and held it clasped as before. 

“T have found you, Zillah Faa,” said the gipsy, 
“and ”— 

“What a rare sweet voice!” exclaimed Phil, turn- 
ing his sightless face toward the speaker. 

The gipsy looked at him, looked at Zillah’s hand 
clasped in his, smiled, and nodded her head rapidly. 

“ Happy ?” 
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Zillah smiled and nodded in reply. 

“Tt is well,” said the gipsy. “I have come for 
thee. Jack, my poor Jack, wants thee. Is he thy 
father ?” 

Zillah started to her feet with an inarticulate cry. 
For a full minute she stood staring at the gipsy, and 
then gasped— 

“My father? Mother told me that my father died 
when I was a baby. What do you mean?” 

“He says thou art Ais Zillah Faa. He hath sent 
me to fetch thee,” said the gipsy calmly. 

A great fear and trembling came upon the stupefied 
girl, Had her mother, her beloved mother, really 
deceived her? Or, more likely, had she herself been 
deceived as to her first husband’s death, and married 
David Ogilvie, thinking herself a.widow? Was that 
queer imbecile man, who looked so lke David, her 
father—her own father ? 

“Oh, Phil, Phil!” she cried, sinking down upon 
the rock, and laying her face upon his oe 
while she shook with wild sobs. 

“My darling!” he murmured, turning and throwing 
his arms about her. 

“Tell me what is all this?” he asked, with his 
face toward the gipsy. 

“T know nothing save that Jack has asked for her. 
I promised to bring her to him,” 

“You will go, dear—he may be your father. What 
if he be? Your duty is clear; and nothing can 
make any difference to us.” 

“No, nothing, Phil—nothing,” she said, calming 
herself, and trying to speak cheerfully, although her 
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heart was heavy enough. The prospect of carving 
out a livelihood for herself was again perplexing her ; 
if this poor waif and imbecile were really her father 
well, she would do her duty to the uttermost. 
Streneth came to her with the resolve. 

“Let us go,” she said, and all three turned and 
walked toward Dreamdrift, 


GIRAPTBRSXoc Lil 
fe ADIEU fags 


WueEN the doctor read the letter of introduction 
which Edward Roy had addressed to him, he looked 
at Zillah with new interest. The old gipsy he had 
seen twice already, and he now accorded her a 
courteous greeting, but at the eager-eyed girl he looked 
with unmistakable admiration. The perfect health 
manifest in the freshness of colour and brightness of 
eye; the straight form, rounded, lithe, and supple, 
pleased his experienced, professional eye; but it was 
the bright intelligence, the tender, eager, earnest spirit 
visible in her looks and words, that held his attention. 

“This man is perhaps my father,’ she explained, 
with a slight tremor in her voice; “and if he is, I 
want to tell him that I will be a good daughter to 
him, although, indeed, neither mother nor myself 
knew him to be alive.” 

The doctor, who was a young man, smiled at her 
earnestness. 

“His has been a peculiar case,” he said, in a slow, 
kind voice; “one of those cases where the faculty of 
memory has been temporarily paralysed by some 
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shock, and strangely enough it has in a mysterious 
manner been restored by an accident which in a 
weaker man must have cost him his life. It is by 
no means an isolated case in medical experience, and 
this man must have had an excellent constitution to 
be recovering so rapidly. I assure you that, should 
he really turn out to be your father, as I hope he 
may, you are to be congratulated. He is a most 
intelligent, large-hearted man, who has seen a good 
deal of the world; and, so far as I could make out, 
from the conversation I had with him yesterday, he 
must be a man of comfortable means. But I will 
not detain you further. You know the ward, No. 14,” 
he added, turning to the gipsy; “you will find the 
nurse on duty there.” 

With a courteous bow, which included a look of 
pronounced admiration, the doctor indicated the 
corridor along which they had to pass in order to 
reach No. 14. 

The nurse said that Jack was asleep at present; 
he slept a good deal of the time just now. 

“But can I not see him? Will you not allow me 
just to step up and look at him?” whispered Zillah 
eagerly. “You know,” she explained, “ he is perhaps 
my father. And I should so like to see him. I will 
go softly, on my tiptoes, so as not to wake him.” 

During all these colloquies the gipsy kept a 
characteristic silence, her keen dark eyes noting 
every word and movement. There was a slight 
hesitancy on the part of the nurse, and then, over- 
come by Zillah’s earnestness, she relented. 

“There is nothing better for him than these long 
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sleeps, you know; but it can do no harm to look at 
him,” 

So saying, she led the way to the bed where Jack 
lay; but as she neared it, made a little gesture of 
annoyance. 

“Tt is a habit he has of spreading his handkerchief 
over his face when he settles himself to sleep,” she 
said in a low tone, as Zillah followed her close to 
the bedside. They paused a moment, and then, as 
one lifts a covering from the face of the dead, the 
nurse lifted the handkerchief and disclosed the 
slumbering face. 

“David Ogilvie!” rang shrilly through the ward, 
startling the patients, whose heads turned simul- 
taneously to the bed whence the ery proceeded. 

The hollow dark grey eyes of the sleeper opened, 
he stared hazily for a moment at the pale young 
face, at the eyes gazing down with a strained look 
of awe and wonder into his, then with a loud sob he 
threw out both arms towards her. 

“ Zillah! you have come—thank God! thank God 

The nurse and the gipsy stood by in silence, the 
nearer patients looked, and sympathetic tears sprang 
to their eyes as they saw the girl on her knees 
leaning over the bed, with the man’s long arms 
clasped about her. 

After a few minutes the nurse gently patted both 
upon the shoulders. 

“Come now,’ but her voice was gentle and 
tremulous,—* come now; you have found each other, 
let that be enough for this time, unless indeed you 
want to throw my patient back where he was.” 
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Zillah loosened the clinging arms, and rose to her 
feet, her eyes streaming. David Ogilvie himself had 
been quietly weeping; most refreshing tears, the first he 
had shed since hard-eyed grief had darkened his mind. 

Aillah’s face had come to him like a vision of her 
mother—her mother as he remembered her in their 
youth, with a difference too slight to be observed by 
him at that supreme moment. 

“Let us talk for a very little while,” he pled with 
the nurse, but she would not suffer them without 
the doctor’s permission. While she passed out to 
see the doctor, David turned to the gipsy. 

“Tam grateful to you for bringing her,” he said; 
“the doctor has told me how I came to be with your 
people. It is well I fell into such good hands. I 
might have been shut up in a madhouse but for you.” 
Here he shuddered. 

“ And we—we thought all this time that you were 
dead,” wailed Zillah, when the nurse arrived to say 
that the doctor allowed them ten minutes of an 
interview with the patient, but that they must avoid 
all exciting topics. 

“My poor girl, I remember nothing but the death 
of your mother. But you would find everything all 
right? You would find how I had provided for you, 
Zillah? The will was in the inner drawer of the 
desk—what a mercy I thought of it! How does the 
place look ?” 

A look of profound surprise had been creeping 
over her face while David spoke, and her eyes 
involuntarily turned to those of the gipsy, who 
flashed into them an unmistakable look of warning. 
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“Would you not like to know how you came to be 
aimong the Zingara?” she interposed, purposely pre- 
venting any reply from Zillah. 

“IT would—I really would—it’s all a mystery to 
me, of course. I have no recollection of you at all. 
I was very much surprised the first day you called 
ine Jack. The last thing I remember is my poor 
wife’s death.” 

“ Well, let me tell you,’ she said; and in her low, 
sweet voice she described his breaking in of the colt 
upon the common, and his subsequent sojourn and 
taciturn demeanour. 

“Well, well!” he exclaimed, with evident interest ; 
“you see it wasn’t madness, only a strange loss of 
memory. It must have been instinct, habit of mind, 
that made me lay hold of the horse when it was 
unmanageable. You see, that was one of my strong 
points when I was a young fellow out on the ranche. 
I got a few wrinkles from a professional horse-tamer 
—a wonderful fellow—and—well, well! When I 
get home to my house, you must come and stay a 
long time with me and Zillah there.” 

The gipsy shrugged her shoulders and shook her 
head. 

“The Zingara are no house-dwellers. My people 
linger here only so that I may visit thee, who were 
of us for a time.” | 

“Well, God bless you in the meantime for all the 
kindness you have shown to me.” 

The gipsy made a peculiar sign with her hand, 
lifting it and spreading out the fingers, while she 
muttered something in an unknown tongue. 
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“And what about Sandy Brunt, Zillah?” inquired 
David. “He has not annoyed you in any shape at 
all ?” 

Zillah felt the pressure of the gipsy’s toe upon her 
foot, and understood the warning. 

“T am staying down at Dreamdrift with a Mrs. 
Shaw,” she replied evasively. “I have not seen 
Sandy for some time.” 

“Then you will have shut up the house while you 
were away ?” 

“But we will soon go back now, David. Oh, 
David, David! To think of it all!” and, despite 
all warnings, she again burst into tears. 

David, however, was quite calm. 

“Ay,” he said solemnly, “there’s a Divinity that 
shapes our ends. We are the clay, and He is the 
potter. We make our plans, we sit down on the 
places we make soft for ourselves, and say, Here we 
will abide in peace for ever. But even while we 
speak the shadow falls ’”— 

“The shadow of the wing of Azrael is over all,” 
interposed the gipsy, in a sort of low, musical chant. 
“ Death is the shadow of hfe; we move not anywhere 
unfollowed; in the hour of our birth it comes, it 
goes down with us into the grave.” 

“Time is up,” said the nurse, approaching gently. 

“But you will come soon again, Zillah?” said 
David; “and you too?” he added to the gipsy. 

She smiled, and raised her old brown hand. 

“ Here we may not meet again. My people wait 
for me—Zillah is old—her shadow lengthens—her 
sun is low in the west. But who shall say that 
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behind the hill where sets life’s sun there may be 
no fairer land, where all the children of the great 
Father, Zingara and house-dweller, may together 
abide in peace after long wanderings ; where suns cast 
no shadow—in the soul-land, where life is love? 
Adieu !” 

She said this with such solemnity, such impressive- 
ness, that both the nurse and Zillah fell back as she 
gathered up her cloak, and glided rather than walked, 
with a weird dignity, out of the ward. 

“T will come next week, David—next visiting 
day,” said Zillah hastily, afraid lest he might ask 
any embarrassing questions concerning her relations 
with Sandy Brunt. 

David replied only by a long impressive grip of 
her hand and a look eloquent of many things, and 
with a heart full to bursting, with her brain dizzy 
with the questions concerning his supposed death 
and burial, and all connected with it, Zillah hurried 
out after the gipsy. Along the corridors, down the 
stairs she hurried, reproaching herself for her 
incivility in allowing her to come out alone; and 
presently she stepped out into the street, and looked 
up and down for the brown cloak and crimson head- 
- dress. 

The gipsy was gone ! 

Zillah turned inside the door again and asked the 
janitor if he had seen the gipsy pass out. Yes, he 
had seen her pass, only a few minutes ago. Again 
“Aillah stepped out and carefully reconnoitred the 
street far as her eye could reach—in vain. From 
that day the gipsy was seen no more. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
ROY BECOMES VACILLATING 


NAnsIeE and Eppie were simply electrified by the news 
that David Ogilvie was alive. Phil was startled and 
not a little troubled, as his countenance plainly 
showed; but Edward Roy’s face lighted up with 
quiet satisfaction. 
“You see, my theory was correct,” he said, as 
they all sat discussing the strange affair. “From 
the first I wanted you to go and see this 
man,” 

“But what was your theory, Ed ?” said Phil. 

“That Miss Faa’s step-father was not dead, but 
had met with some misfortune which had deprived 
him of reason. It has not been quite so bad as that, 
however. At the time that man brought the picture 
to Miss Faa, and when she so persistently asserted 
that it was her step-father’s ghost, I was then study- 
ing a work on the brain, by one of its best exponents, 
and in that work several instances are adduced to 
illustrate the strange vagaries to which the human 
brain is subject.” 


Edward then related some of the incidents which 
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had struck him as most remarkable, almost incredible, 
indeed; and then he went on— 

“An idea took hold of me then—an idea that I 
could not get rid of —that this might be a case of the 
same kind. But the shock to Miss Faa had been so 
great at the time of that appearance, that I did not dare 
to mention my theory, lest we might have some more 
trouble on hand. It was nothing to me that a man’s 
body was found with Ogilvie’s watch upon it. That 
proved nothing without complete identification other- 
wise, and that, I suppose, was impossible. Ogilvie 
might have lost his watch, or it might easily have 
been taken from him in his helpless state, and the 
fact that it was found upon the body was no proof that 
that body was the corpse of the owner. I reasoned 
the thing all out—and then I had another theory.” 

“TLordsake! Mr. Roy, ye maun be a witch,” 
laughed Nansie. 

toy smiled, and resumed— 

“Did it never strike you as very strange that Mr. 
Ogilvie should leave you and your mother unprovided 
for in the event of his own death ?” 

“ Well, Lalways knew that he intended the house 
for mother and me; but then everything happened 
so sudden—I thought he hadn’t had time. But 
when he spoke of a will being in the desk” — 

“Sandy Brunt is the holder of that will. I bee 
his pardon if I am wrong, but that is my present 
opinion. I have never seen the man, of course, but 
what you have told me of him convinces me that he 
is quite capable of concealing or destroying it. Now, 
however, he will have an illustration of how ‘the 
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best-laid schemes of mice and men gang aft 
agley.’” 

“An’ Zillah ‘ill no’ need to gang to Edinburgh to 
work noo,” burst forth Eppic, suddenly realising 
what all this meant. 

“No,” said Zillah; “I shall have enough work 
keeping house for David. But I am troubled and 
distressed about him. He is so weak, and he takes 
for granted that it is all right, and that I have been 
living on in the house until I came to visit you. I 
ain in dread lest the news of Sandy Brunt’s conduct 
may be too much for him. And when he asks me 
a question, and looks into my face, it is so hard to 
hide the truth.” 

“Don’t go again until he is better,” said Edward. 
“ How would it be if I wrote to Dr. Grant, stating the 
whole case to him, and requesting him to introduce 
the subject and break the truth to your step-father 
eradually, just as he considers he is able to stand it ?” 

Zillah clasped her hands together impulsively. 

“Oh, Mr. Roy, will you really? You do not 
know—you cannot imagine the fear I have of the 
truth coming on him suddenly. I never saw him 
thoroughly angry but once, and it was at Sandy 
Brunt. Icannot lie to him, and I dare not tell the 
truth. J am afraid to go to see him, for fear he 
finds out before it is safe for him to know.” 

“You just bide here, then, my lass,” said Nansie, 
laying a motherly hand upon Zillah’s shoulder,—“ you 
just bide here, and let Mr. Roy manage that business 
for ye. Eh, but that Sandy Brunt’s an ill dowg; 
nae wonder his puir wife left him!” 
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“What?” cried Zillah, hearing this now for the 
first time; “is Mrs. Brunt away ?” 

“’Deed ay !—hame to her auld mither, puir thing! 
Couldna stand his ill-temper.” : 

“Then I’m going to see her,” said Zillah, rising. 


.- “T never disliked her; she was a harmless woman, 


and had only to do as he said.” 

“Deil a fit!” protested Nansie, seizing Zillah by 
the shoulders and forcibly reseating her. “ Ye'll just 
bide whaur ye are till we see hoo things turn oot.” 

“But ”— began Zillah; when Edward interposed, 
with more than his usual abruptness. 

“No, you mustn’t think of such a thing. Mrs. 
Shaw’s advice 1s good—better take it. Meantime I 
shall go upstairs and write that letter, so it can go 
off by to-night’s mail. The doctor can then have it 
to-morrow morning. By the way, Mrs. Shaw, if you 
will come upstairs, I may as well settle with you 
now. We will leave you to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh, Ed!” exclaimed Phil, with a sharp accent 
of pain and surprise, “I thought you had made up 
your mind to stay another fortnight ?” 

“Yes; but I must be off to-morrow, now, Phil.” 

Phil was silent. He knew his brother must have 
some strong reason for so suddenly changing his 
mind; but Nansie was loud in her protest— 

“Gaun awa’—-an’ you just beginnin’ to pick up 
- your strength! Losh me! what’s a’ your hurry ? 
Bide anither week or sae till ye get stronger.” 

“tis very kind of you, Mrs. Shaw, but I must get 
away,” he said almost curtly, and went up the stairs. 

Phil followed him, 
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“What is it, Ed?” he said, when they were inside 
their room, with the door shut. “Has your money 
given out?” 

SN Oe 

“Then what’s wrong? Why are you bundling 
off all at once like this 2” | 

“Phil, don’t ask me. I am going because it is my 
duty to go—there! let that be enough.” 

Phil sat down by the window, and, turning his 
face as if looking out to the sea, sighed heavily. The 
burden of darkness was beginning to press wearily 
upon him; it would be darker now than ever wanting 
Zillah’s voice to make inner light, to enliven the long 
solitude with the scenes and people of the surrounding 
day. What a happy thing for her that her step- 
father had been restored so strangely !. Alas! would 
she not forget him, sitting apart from his fellows, 
when she went back to Killcairn? Phil sighed 
again—so heavily that his brother looked up from 
his writing, and as he looked a spasm of distress 
passed over his strong face. He rose, and, taking 
the violin and bow, placed it in Phil’s hands without 
a word. 

He seized the instrument eagerly. 

“ Oh, thanks, Ed, thanks. Thatis what I wanted,” 
he said, and, placing the instrument to his chin, he 
first ran up the scale, and then with a tender touch 
played “ Annie Laurie.” 

. Edward had resumed his writing, but before long 
the pen lay idle in his hand, he dropped his head 
upon the arm that lay upon the table, and remained 
silent. 
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Phil paused for a little, and Edward looked up, 
his face pale, his eyes gentle and soft. 

“Play on, Phil—play on; I never heard you play 
like that before.” 

A rueful smile lingered around Phil’s lips, but he 
began again, and played slowly and with wonderful 
expression, his brother listening until he laid down 
the violin and went out. 

“T will carry that letter to the post for you, Ed,” 
he said, opening the door after he had shut it on 
himself. “I shall be going to Dreamdrift in an hour 
or so with Miss Faa.” 

“Very well,” said the writer shortly, and without 
pausing he continued to write until he had filled 
three pages, and had begun another with the words, 
“T shall return to Greenlea to-morrow night,” when 
he suddenly dashed down the pen, and, rising, began 
to pace the floor. 

“Ts your letter ready, Ed?” said Phil, coming up 
some quarter of an hour later; “we are going 
now.” 

“No; but if you will wait a minute I will close 
it,” and, crumpling up the page he had begun in his 
hand, he took another and wrote, “I shall be here 
for another fortnight, so you can address your letters 
here. « 

“Are you coming home by the shore?” he 
inquired, handing Phil the letter when he had 
addressed it. 

“T don’t know; it will all depend on which road 
Zillah chooses, you know,” said Phil. 

“T am a fool, I know,” mused Roy, when his 
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brother had gone; “and anyhow I don’t suppose she 
would look at mein that way. And yet—and yet ”— 

The blood rose to his white cheeks, and the firm 
curves of his mouth relaxed into a smile, as he 
thought of the way in which the colour flashed into 
her face last night when he praised her for her 
sisterly attention to his blind brother. What a 
sister she would be to him! And after all, why not ? 
He had resolutely laid aside all possibilities of love 
and marriage, determined to atone to the uttermost 
for the lamentable rashness of his boyhood by 
bestowing every advantage in his power upon Phil. 
And but for this illness he might never have swerved 
from his purpose of self-abnegation. But during his 
convalescence the gentle presence, the innocent 
blitheness, the sweet voice of a girl had undermined 
all his resolutions. She had unconsciously crept into 
his every thought; the idea of Gabriel taking her to 
Edinburgh had revealed to him what she had become 
to him. Nevertheless, while determined to protect 
her from danger, he had resolutely combated his own 
personal feeling, fighting it down with his hard- 
headed notion of duty. But she was so kind to 
Phil—Phil and she got on so well together; there, 
nonsense! he must put an end to this folly of his now, 
and at once. Twice had he come to this decision, 
and as often allowed himself to reconsider it; but 
when Zillah had clasped her hands together and 
looked at him in such an ecstasy of gratitude at his 
proposal to write to Dr. Grant, he felt he must get 
away if he was to remain master of his own affec- 
tions. On the spur of the moment he decided, 
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announcing his intention to be off in the morning; 
but, after he had laid all the case before the doctor 
in his letter, his resolution again broke down; his 
bodily strength was weak as yet, he once more 
yielded to the desire for her presence near him. It 
was weak, no doubt, but it was very human. 

A grim smile was on his face as he announced to 
Nansie that he had decided to take her advice after 
all, and stay on another fortnight. Nansie remarked 
that now he was speaking like a sensible man; and 
when he had gone out, observed slyly to Eppie— 

“He’s gaun to bide, after a’. It’s no’ for naething 
the gleg whistles.” 


CHAPTER XXV 
HAUNTED 


Unper their favourite tree, overlooking Dreamdrift, 
Phil and Zillah sat with locked hands, discussing 
iid’s sudden departure. 

“ But Ed never does anything without a good and 
sufficient reason,” said Phil, “though why he should 
not tell me, as he always does, I cannot understand. 
Perhaps he may tell me by and by.” 

“ Anyway, when David Ogilvie comes home to his 
own house again, you shall come and play ‘ Dream- 
drift’ to me, for I shall have a piano for you there. 
David was going to get one for me when mother 
took ill, and of course ”— 

“Do you know, I lay awake half of last night 
going over all the different parts of it? It has gone 
on evolving and extending beautifully. These last 
year’s lessons in harmony which Ed gave me have 
been such a help to me—so suggestive. I have the | 
whole thing planned now. The composition will 
have two movements. It goes something like 
this ”— 


Here Phil whistled a soft andante movement, 
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paused, and then hummed a fantastic airy solo, 
keeping time with his cane, and every now and then 
breaking off to indicate the bassoon by a sonorous 
pom! pom! pom! po-o-o-om ! 

“You must study, Phil—study hard, all you can, 
and some day you will go to Germany with me and 
David Ogilvie.” 

“Zillah, don’t break my heart speaking of such 
dreams, for dreams they must be to me for many a 
year. Ed has only his salary, you know, and until 
I can sell some more of my compositions I mustn’t 
even think of such a privilege.” 

“Oh, mustn’t you, then?” said Zillah, with a 
smile and nod to herself, which he could not see. 
“Time will show.” 

Her busy brain had already matured a plan for 
Phil’s especial benefit, which, knowing her step-father 
as she did, she knew she need only suggest in order 
to have it set on foot. 

“But if I was lucky enough to sell my composi- 
tions, and make enough to go over there some 
holiday with Ed, he could perhaps leave me there in 
charge of some one, you know. And if—if perhaps 
I should some day succeed, you would still think of 
me, Zillah ?” 

“Phil! what a question! You make me angry.” 

“But some nice fellow may come along and fall 
desperately in love with you, and you marry him, 
and ”’— 

“No, I won't. I will never marry any one, 
unless ”— 

“Unless what ?” 
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“Oh, did I ever tell you what the gipsy told 
me?” said Zillah, evading the question. “She said 
I was to marry none but mine own mate.” 

“ And how were you to know him?” queried Phil. 

“Oh, I will know him when he comes home from 
Germany a great musical composer.” 

“Zillah,” said Phil, suddenly releasing her hand, 
“you shouldn't joke on such a subject. It hurts.” 

“But Pm not joking at all. I never joke on what 
I believe in. And I believe—I know you will one 
day be famous, and ”— 

“ And all the same a blind and lonely man.” 

“ Not necessarily, Phil—not unless you wish to be.” 

He turned very white, his hand cought hers again 
with trembling, eager groping. 

“Give me your hand, Zillah—there. Do you 
mean to say—am I to understand—that you would 
—Zillah—would you really marry a blind man?” 

“An what for no?” she quoted, with a faint 
attempt at raillery. 

“Would you marry me—blind—who will never 
see your dear face?” 

“ All the more readily for that, Phil.” 

“Oh, my God!” he murmured reverently, and 
then with mutual impulse their lips met. 

“My wife!” said. Phil gravely. “I shall succeed 
now. Ed shall wonder what inspires me when I get 
home to work; and so soon as I get some success I 
shall tell him.” 

“Oh, yonder he comes,” cried Zillah, looking 
along the sands, where a man with a staff in his 
hand walked slowly toward them. 
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“Then, dear, kiss me good-bye now. To- 
morrow we go, and I may not have another 
opportunity.” 

She kissed him, and they rose and went fonward 
to meet Roy. 

Zillah could not repress the flush that burned in 
her face as Phil’s brother came up; she felt almost 
like a guilty thing. And he, noting the flush, thrilled 
to his finger-tips to see how his look could bring the 
warm blood to her cheeks. 

“Enjoyed your walk?” he inquired gently. 

“Oh, immensely. T’m glad we are going off to- 
morrow. I want to get to work.” 

“But I have changed my mind again,” he said, 
with a swift glance at “Zillah, whose face brightened 
at the news. “I shall stay out the fortnight.” 

“Oh, I am so glad,” she said frankly. 

“Well,” said Phil slowly, “I—believe I am too— 
in a way.” 

It was a smooth and pleasant walk along the sands, 
and Edward felt a new electrical pleasure in walking 
and talking with Zillah, as they strolled along with 
Phil’s arm in hers. It was not only that there was 
so much to talk about concerning recent affairs, but 
there was an inner glow of the eyes—a self-con- 
sciousness about Zillah which he had never before 
observed. Had his wild hopes any foundation ?— 
was it his presence that really caused it? Had he 
done wisely in deciding to stay? They reached 
home before he could settle the question in his own 
mind. Nor could he find himself any the wiser a 
fortnight afterward, when something happened which 
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for the time being completely diverted their thoughts 
from themselves. 

Are there such things as presentiments? Sandy 
Brunt was the last man in the world to believe in or 
theorise on any such topic, but for the life of him he 
could not shake off the impalpable something which 
disturbed him this afternoon. It seemed as if there 
were fiendish wings in the air, fanning unholy fires, 
which shed a lurid light on what he continually kept 
in the background of memory, flashing now hot, now 
cold, upon his mind, as he worked with grim deter- 
mination not to be overcome by it. But it was all 
of no use. Outside the wall of the garden a man 
accidentally hurt his foot, giving utterance to a cry 
which, reaching his ears, made him turn with eyes 
starting from his head and the perspiration standing 
in beads on his forehead. It was in vain that he 
satisfied himself whence the cry came, in vain the 
man explained how he had slipped before the cart— 
the sound never left Sandy’s ears—it was just such 
a cry as he had heard when— In his desperation 
he rushed into the house, and, uncorking a bottle of 
brandy, held it to his head and drank. 

He had heard no inkling whatever of the re- 
appearance of David Ogilvie, no one outside the 
cottage at Dreamdrift knew that as yet; but he 
could not get rid of the thought of him to-day. A 
feeling that he was abroad in the living, sentient 
world took possession of him, and would not be 
exorcised, not even with brandy. He tried to laugh 
it off, to curse it off, but no; it became stronger and 
stronger, the dreadful, horrible, haunting conscious- 
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ness that the man he had buried and heired, whose 
will he had destroyed to make his inheritance sure, 
was walking this living earth and coming straight to 
him. 

“Sic a daft unearthly notion!” he muttered re- 
peatedly—but in vain. Yet how could it be? How 
could such a thing possibly be? Had he not in the 
black shadow of the twilight with his own hands 
pushed him over the brink whereon he stood, looking 
down into the ugly tarn below? Ugh! the cry! no, 
matter how he might stuff his ears, it only grew the 
louder and more distinct—not like his uncle’s voice 
‘at all, indeed, so much of terror and horror did it 
express. Had he not himself with these eyes looked 
down, and, failing to see, had heard the desperate, 
vain struggle to climb up the edge, only to slip back 
once, twice, thrice, with a splash; and then the 
silence! so much more awful than sound, the silence 
from which he ran away? Had he been dreaming 
that night ? Could his uncle have got up somehow 
on the other side, and—but—impossible! Was not 
his body found, identified, and buried ? 

All this inner reasoning availed him nothing; 
stronger and still stronger grew the feeling of his 
uncle’s presence. He came into the house again, and, 
in order to satisfy his mind, resolved to visit the 
scene of his crime. 

For crime it was of a surety, although the victim 
was not David Ogilvie, but a man who had, in com- 
ing through the wood a few days after Mrs. Ogilvie’s 
funeral, picked up the watch and hat which David 
had cast from him, and appropriated both. He was 
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a stranger in the district, one of those homeless 
nomads of society who travel all year long from town 
to town, begging and laying hold of whatever they 
can safely pick up, and he had heard nothing of the 
story of Ogilvie’s disappearance. He had considered 
himself in great luck, and had kept the watch safely 
hidden in his vest pocket for two days, mentioning 
his’ find to no one, but intending to pawn it or sell it 
whenever he should reach a city. The hat he had 
dried upon his head. On the day previous a charit- 
ably disposed lady had given him a cast-off coat of 
her husband’s, a light tweed, not unlike that which 
Ogilvie generally wore; and, thus arrayed, he was 
wandering around the mouth of the quarry hole on 
his way to find a bed among some hay in a field 
beyond. Now it so happened that at that same hour 
of the evening, Sandy Brunt, in taking a near cut 
home from the next town, also struck home by this 
route, his mind ruminating on the possibility of 
his uncle never turning up again, for in that case 
everything—house, money, and all—would be his. 
He had already provided for such a contingency, and 
was only waiting a little longer before entering into 
possession. He was in imagination possessor already ; 
he had his plans all laid, his barn built in Ogilvie’s 
garden—when—what ? was he dreaming? There 
not three steps from him, stood the very man,—thic 
light coat, the hat he knew so well,—standing on the 
edge of the precipice, with his back towards him, 
calmly lighting his pipe. The place, the hour, the 
solitude, were suggestive; a fierce spasm of hatred 
of the man who had thus again disappointed him shot 
15 
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through his soul; there was a moment’s hesitation, 
a sudden bound forward on the soft grass; a strong, 
swift push; an awful ery piercing the stillness; 
and up from below the sound of a hollow splash. 
Sandy stood on the brink panting and trembling. 
All he had, or ever would have in this world, he 
would willingly have given at that moment to undo 
what he had done, but it was too late. It would 
mean another life to attempt to descend that ugly 
steep slope in the dusk—was it possible he had 
really pushed him over? So sudden had it been, 
that he could not remember touching him; all he 
knew was that it was done, that he heard the 
scrambling and splashing far below, where he could 
not see—then the silence, the awful silence, from 
which he fled. He ran through the woods like a 
hunted thing, stumbling, falling, rising, and on again, 
till at length he emerged into the white country 
road, where a cart came rumbling by. 

“A fine nicht!” shouted the driver, and the sound 
brought back Sandy to himself and to consideration 
of the situation. He wiped the sweat from his fore- 
head, and realised first—his uncle was dead! What 
he had fancied and supposed and hoped had certainly 
come to pass—he was dead—and he was his heir! 
At the first moment he would have rescued him if 
he could, yea, even at the risk of detection; but now 
—no, no!—let him le; the rightful heir had come 
to his own at last, and in spite of everything. 

But that night Mrs. Brunt sleptnone. Hitherto her 
husband had slumbered still as a stone, no wakening 
of him, indeed,—now, whatever had come over the 
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man to make him start and jump up in his sleep and 
say such things? After a little he mended in this 
respect, and through the day was much as usual, 
until the finding of the body, when there had again 
been midnight rehearsals which filled her soul with 
horror and dread. But Sandy was not a man to be 
questioned. She continued to bear her lot meekly, 
until at last, on the disappearance of the picture, she 
turned away from him with a breaking heart. For 
she had really loved the man in her quiet, still way 
But this! How could she bear to hear this awful 
thing, night after night—he all unconscious of his 
self-betrayal ? 

What had Sandy Brunt not suffered since then ? 
Now, however, this was a new phase of the trouble, 
this haunting feeling of the man being stillalive. He 
made up his mind to walk over, late in the afternoon, 
just to take a look of the place and satisfy his mind 
how impossible such a thing could be. Of course 
the place was all dried up now; still, in a manner it 
would be the same. 


CHAPTHEREXXWVil 
NED ROY’S SON 


THE sun still shone brightly, albeit it was low in the 
west, and its red rays shot aslant, casting long shadows 
of the trees that stood here and there around the 
field where stood the pit hole. Nor were there want- 
ing travellers passing to and fro by this short cut 
between towns; outworkers trudging home from the 
fields, mechanics and others, all wending at odd 
intervals over the path worn in the grass, a couple 
of hundred yards off. On the edge of the hole itself, 
amid the tall grass bearding its brink, Sandy, as he 
approached, saw a man sitting calmly smoking his 
pipe, evidently at peace with himself and all the 
world besides. The sight annoyed him; he did not 
wish to be seen inspecting the place, and he made a 
detour to the east side, when presently the man rose 
and walked leisurely away. Sandy was relieved; 
but the man’s presence had compelled him to come 
round to the very spot he had planned to avoid, the 
spot where—ugh !—he dismissed the thought with a 
shudder. But perhaps, after all, it was better to come 


just here, where he could look down from the exact 
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height, and, viewing the other side, judge whether— 
but, perfect ridiculous nonsense! Wasn’t he found 
there, and buried in Killcairn churchyard, with him- 
self as chief mourner? Any shadow of doubt that 
might have lingered to torture Sandy was at once 
dispeled as he set his foot cautiously upon the edge 
and looked over. No possible getting of a foothold 
there, on that sloping loose shale, sly to crumble 
at the slightest touch. 

No, no aa was safe enough in Killcairn church- 
yard, and what could put anything else into his head 
he could not understand. And yet, even here, on 
the spot, with all the evidence of certain death before 
him, the feeling of David Ogilvie’s presence, reproach- 
ful, denunciatory, wrathful, would not be shaken off. 
He stood with his eyes fixed on the dry bottom of 
the hole, so far below that the sun never reached it, 
and a new and frightful idea began to take hold of 
him. Could it be true that the murdered dead could 
not sleep in their graves, but walked the earth till 
the murderer got his deserts—a life for a hfe? 
Was it not a fact that he had never known one 
happy day since he had done it —living in con- 
tinual apprehension and fear of something or other ? 
Had not his wife, the only creature on earth that 
cared whether he lved or died, left him for this 
cause? O God!—why did he do it at all?— 
better he were dead himself, if he were to be 
haunted by this conscious presence of the dead 
ever near. What good was.in the ownership of 
all the dead man’s wealth, if his memory or his 
spirit, the perpetual fear of him, was to haunt him 
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like this? What if he should appear before him 
some night when— 

“So, you scoundrel !—it is here I find you?” spake 
a voice which made his blood curdle and his eyes 
start, as he turned at the sound, standing mute and 
transfixed with horror. 

Within a few steps of him, in his familiar attire, 
but with his white face glowing unearthly in the 
red rays of the setting sun, his eyes stern and 
accusing, his ips set in a hard and angry line, stood 
—David Ogilvie! 

For a minute both men stood staring at each 
other, but, as Ogilvie strode forward, a wild unearthly 
scream broke from the guilty man, and, turning with 
a blind, instinctive attempt at flight, he dashed head- 
long over the steep. 

With an exclamation of horror, Ogilvie rushed 
forward, in time to see him reach the bottom, where 
heaped in a lump he lay motionless. David Ogilvie, 
bending over, wrung his hands in an agony of help- 
lessness. To attempt to descend would be needless ; 
he had nostrength, even if it had been practicable; and, 
in acute distress at what had happened, he waved his 
arms and hallooed to some labourers on their way 
home through the field) The man who had been 
smoking had not gone far; he was a man out of work, 
and, having little to do, had again lit his pipe, and 
sat down a little way off, watching Sandy as he 
approached the brink of the pit. Now he came run- 
ning with all his might, having witnessed the whole 
scene. . 

“T saw him jump ower o’ his ain accord—a clear 
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case of suicide,” he cried, as he came panting up. 
“God forgie him !—wha is he ?” 

“He is my nephew. Sandy Brunt is his name. 
He belongs to Killcairn, and what he was doing here 
at this time I cannot imagine, unless ’— 

“ He’s come here to end his life,” asserted the man, 
—“that an’ naething else brocht him here. I saw 
him tak’ a gley up to where I sat smokin,’ an’ then 
tak’ aff roond the pit mooth the ither way. Thinks 
I,‘ My man, you're after something’, so I just rose and 
gaed owerby there an’ keepit an e’e on him. He’s 
been staunin’ glowerin’ doon there for mair than a 
quarter o’ an+oor afore he tuk the jump. I’m thinkin’, 
sir, he was feared ye had come to stop him.” 

Before long a great crowd had gathered,—it is aston- 
ishing how soon a crowd can gather when ill news 
brings them together,—and _ before long several strong 
young men were slipping, hurtling, clinging to frag- 
ments of stone or brushwood as they descended. 
They reached the still lump that lay where it fell, 
looked at it, turned it over face upward, then looked 
up and shook their heads to indicate that life was 
extinct. 

It was a great blow to David Ogilvie in his still 
weak state, this wild and tragic ending of his nephew. 
He had been told the whole history of what had 
happened since his wife’s decease by Dr. Grant, to 
whom Edward Roy had communicated the facts by 
letter. He had also been furnished with an outfit 
and sufficient means to reach his own house, at the 
suggestion of the same pen; but he had left the 
hospital sooner than he ought to have done. But, 
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after his knowledge of the perfidy of his nephew, he 
erew so impatient to get back, that the physician 
wisely judged it would harm him less to go than to 
remain and worry over it as he was doing, One 
thing had impressed Ogilvie profoundly—he could 
not get over the fact of his watch being in the 
possession of the man whose body was found in 
the pit, and his mind being full of it, he decided 
to come off the train at the next town, and take the 
short cut through the field and the wood to Killeairn, 
with the idea of looking at this dangerous pit on his 
way through. As he came along the path, whereon 
some weary labourers walked ahead of him, he saw 
a man winding round towards the pit-mouth from 
the westward, and thinking here was a chance 
to pick up some information on the very spot, he 
struck off the path and came straight in the direc- 
tion of the man, who now stood on the brink, with 
his back towards him, looking down. 

But as he neared him the form grew every 
moment more and more familiar; his feet paused on 
the soft grass a wild flash of indignation swept over 
him, as he fully recognised the heartless wretch who 
had turned his wife’s daughter homeless and penni- 
less from the home he had provided for her. The 
words which had startled Sandy burst upon his 
guilty ear like the voice of an avenging angel. 

But Sandy had been no suicide—not he. Flight— 
simply flight—away ! anywhere! from that stern, ac- 
cusing face, with the glory of the setting sun upon it 
—the face of the dead, as he imagined, walking the 
earth and demanding justice. Forgetting everything, 
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forgetting where he stood, he turned and fled—fled 
unintentionally down to death, for when the young 
men reached him they found that his neck was 
broken. 

David Ogilvie requested the men to see that the 
body was taken home, and, feeling himself unable to 
bear more for the present, and assuring the men 
that they would be well paid for whatever they 
might do, he gave them Zillah’s address, care of 
Mrs. Shaw, and, without going into Killcairn, he 
walked merely as far as the station at the entrance 
to the town, and took the train to Dreamdrift. 

Edward Roy was walking leisurely up to the 
station, in order to arrange for the conveyance of 
his luggage to the morrow’s train, when he was 
stopped by a man, who asked him to direct him to 
the house of Mrs. Shaw. 

Edward’s eyes lit up as he looked at the man. 
“TI have just come from there,” he said. “I will 
go back with you. You are Mr. Ogilvie, are you 
not ?” 

“T am,” said Ogilvie, in evident wonder; “but 
how did you know? I thought I was numbered 
among the dead in this part of the country.” 

“Yes, I know. Nevertheless, let me assure you 
you are welcome back living to the living. I have 
been staying with Mrs. Shaw during my holidays, 
and your step-daughter has made me acquainted 
with your history—your recent history, of course.” 

“Oh, Zillah? I have had a letter from her every 
few days since she was over. You will be the friend 
she spoke of who advised her not to come to see me 
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until I was better? A friend of Dr. Grant’s you 
are, then?” queried Ogilvie, looking hard at Roy. 

“Yes, we studied medicine together for over a 
year, but I had to quit and teach instead.” 

“Oh!” said Ogilvie, still staring hard at the 
young man. 

“And you are feeling strong and keeping well 
now ?” asked Edward. “Miss Faa will be delighted 
to see you, and you will feel quite at home with 
Mrs. Shaw. I advise you to stay there till you get 
Brunt out.” 

“Brunt zs out, poor fellow, after all. He was his 
own worst enemy,” said Ogilvie gravely. 

“Why, I don’t quite understand—has he heard, 
then? We agreed not to reveal the secret of your 
existence until you yourself should come.” 

“Ah! that accounts for his terror! It was 
something awful. He was at the pit over beyond 
Killeairn—the pit, you know, where, Dr. Grant 
informs me, a man supposed to be me was fished 
out, and when he turned and saw me at his back 
he actually jumped over. He is dead.” 

“Dead?” It was all Edward Roy could say— 
the news had come so suddenly upon him. 

They walked on in silence for a few yards, but 
in the midst of their solemnity Ogilvie again and 
again turned to glance at the side face of the young 
man walking by his side. 

“You are a teacher, you said ?” 

“Yes, for the present, at least. I am aiming to 
be a physician, and will be ultimately, but in the 
meantime teaching yields me an income for myself 
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and my brother. You will see him when you go in, 
very likely. Miss Faa has been more than kind 
both to him and to me. Ah, my brother is quite: 
a genius in his way,—a wonderful passion and 
capability for music,—but he is blind.” 

“ Blind—ah, poor fellow! That is hard on hin— 
and on you too, I should say.” 

“Yes,” assented Edward, in a low, depressed voice ; 
and again Ogilvie scanned his countenance with 
strange interest. . 

“Do you know,’ he said, coming to a dead stop 
and staring Roy straight in the eyes, “your face, 
and the way your voice sounds, somehow sort of 
works me up. I knew a man once with just your 
face, and your moustache, and the way you look 
out of your eyes—same straight, thinkin’ sort of 
look—and—yes, by Geehosophat!—the very voice, 
too. That was more’n six-an’-twenty year ago—so 
you can’t be him, nohow. But it’s surprisin. He 
was the best friend I ever had, he and I were on 
the ranche together for more’n a year; but he got 
money left him, and sold out to, me, and went to 
England. I tell you Td give something to get a 
shake of Ned Roy’s honest hand again. That man 
saved my life once.” 

Edward, whose face was a study to see during this 
speech, smiled when Ogilvie at last stopped, and with 
some amusement said— 

“Well, Tam Ned Roy too.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 
A LATE NIGHT VISIT 


“My father’s name was Edward Roy, and I was 
named for him. It must have been my father you 
knew. At least, I have heard him say he had been 
in America in his youth—yes—cattle-ranching, too— 
now I remember. Dear me! you cannot surely be 
the ‘Dave’ who was the hero of so many horse- 
taming exploits ?” 

“Well! well! well!” exclaimed David Ogilvie, 
stepping back a pace the better to look at the man 
who had so interested him. “Yes, it’s the same. 
No denying of that relationship. Shake on it, my 
boy. And where is your father now ?” 

“In heaven, I trust,” said Edward quietly. “My 
father died when I was a lad of ten. My mother 
survived him only some five years.” 

“Dear! dear! is thatso? Poor Ned! what would 
I not give to meet him just once again ?” 

They walked on a little, and for a time no word 
was spoken, but ultimately the silence was broken 
by Ogilvie asking abruptly— 
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idward turned and stared at him in astonish- 
ment. 

“YT mean, have you enough money to get along 
with ?” 

A slow colour tinged Roy’s face. He was not 
accustomed to this straightforward American way of 
speaking about private financial affairs, but le 
answered civilly — | 

“J told you, didn’t I, that I was a teacher ?” 

“Yes, oh yes; but I mean, did Ned—your father— 
leave you any way well provided for?” 

Edward did not at once answer. He saw that this 
question was propounded from no motive of idle 
curiosity, but from genuine interest in the children 
of an old friend. He evaded the question, however, 
and answered as before— 

“T teach, and have my salary, of course. A young 
man who has health, strength, and ordinary ability 
need not be ill off.” 

David Ogilvie was astute enough to understand 
that the young man had nothing beyond these, and 
retorted quickly— 

“ No—as a rule, no. And poverty, no doubt, is a 
capital incentive to the ambitious. But—what about 
Ned Roy’s other son? Didn’t you say your brother 
was blind ?” 

“Yes, it is the one regret of my hfe that he is,” 
was the sad reply. 

“And you've no funds ’cept what you earn by 
teaching ?” 

“ Well, now, Mr, Ogilvie’— began Roy, feeling that 
this was going too far, resenting the probing of the 
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stranger, albeit he was his father’s old friend. But 
David Ogilvie interrupted him peremptorily, laying 
his hand upon his shoulder and looking into his face 
with impressive solemnity— , 

“Now, look a-here, young man; perhaps I’ve 
sprung this upon you sort of too quick, bein’ ’m 
but a stranger to you yet, though I was none to your 
father. That father o’ yours, young man, once saved 
my life, lost a hundred head o’ cattle stayin’ to nurse 
me through a high old time o’ fever an’ ague, rather 
than leave me an’ go after them; an’ if you think ’m 
the man to forget a thing like that, you’re mighty 
mistaken. If you are Ned Roy’s son, and if that 
blind brother of yours is Ned Roy’s son, then I’m 
going to take you two boys under my wing, an’ do 
my level best for the two of you. A fellow has only 
one chance to go through this world, you know, and 
he might as well go helpfully as tother way. It’s 
more satisfactory to all parties. Seems to me,” he 
added, with a grim smile, “as if Pd got as it were 
two chances, so if I’m ina hurry to make the most 
of this second and last chance, you'll understand how 
I feel now—sort of resurrected, like, an’ consequently 
feelin’ very strong the duty of doin’ what’s in my 
power to do, right here and now.” 

For the life of him Edward Roy could not feel 
offended with the familiarity of this man, who so 
impressively declared his intention of taking himself 
and his brother under his paternal wing, in the belief 
that it was his simple duty, and that in grateful 
honour he was bound to do so. 

“ But I guess we'll have plenty of time to talk this 
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thing over after Pve seen Zillah. How d’ye stand 
in with her ?” 

This was a new and fresh shock, a shock that set 
the blood to his face with a rush. 

“Ah! do you mean— ?” he stammered. 

“JT mean, are you chummy at all, you and she? 
Zillah is a fine girl, and I hope you are good friends 2?” 

“Yes—oh yes, certainly. Ah, I think I said so, 
didn’t I?” 

There was no time to say more; for, speeding like 
the wind down the path from the cottage came 
Zillah herself, crying, “Oh, David, David!” and in 
another moment she was locked in her step-father’s 
arms. She had seen them from the attic windows, 
and, recognising the familiar figure walking with 
Roy, had rushed out to meet him, 

“And so they wouldn’t let you come to see me, 
eh ?” he said, releasing her, and brushing the moisture 
from his eyes. : 

“Oh, you know, David, I must have let the truth 
out; I couldn’t have hid it from you, you always 
ask such direct questions.” 

“Yes, Dr. Grant made some excuse of that kind; 
all the same, little girl, I missed you.” 

“And he told you about Sandy Brunt, I suppose ? 
Oh, what will poor Sandy say when he hears ?” 

“Never mind him just now, Miss Faa,” said 
Edward hurriedly. “Mr. Ogilvie will want some 
tea aS soon as it can be got. He is tired, as you 
can see.” 

“Well, I confess to that—really,” said David. 

Zillah took the hint, and darted in by the back 
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door to announce their approach; Edward led Ogilvie 
round the garden path to the front door On a 
bench sat Phil, twaneing harmonies with his finger- 
tips on the strings of his violin. 

“Mr. Ogilvie is here, Phil,’ said Edward, in a 
softened voice, as they came up to him. 

“Oh, Lam glad! How do you do?” cried Phil, a 
bright smile irradiating his beautiful face, and he 
rose and extended his hand. Ogilvie grasped it in 
both of his own, but did not answer—he could not, 
for a moment or two, so touched was he. 

He looked at the sightless face turned so courte- 
ously towards him; he looked at Edward, and shook 
his head. deprecatingly ; and then, passing his arm 
around Phil’s neck, he held him for an instant to 
his breast, and with closed eyes murmured, “So 
help me God!” 

Phil’s.countenance was full of bewilderment when 
Ogilvie released him; but a vague idea that the 
newly-recovered man was not quite right in the 
head yet, explained this unusual conduct somewhat, 
and it was not until some days afterwards that he 
understood that at that moment the man who thus 
embraced him was solemnly registering a vow to do 
by him as he would by his own son. 

“T think,” said Nansie that evening, as Eppie and 
Zillah and herself sat discussing the situation, “ that 
we just feel muckle sic like as Martha an’ Mary 
maun hae felt when Lazarus gaed awa’ up to his 
bed, an’ left the twa thegither, crackin’ ower him 
bein’ raised frae the dead that day. It gars me fecl 
eerie, the thocht o’ that wise-like man gaun aboot 
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like a gangrel, no’ kennin’ his ain name, an’ withoot 
ony mind o’ wha or what he was.” 

“Eh, dear, ay!” sighed Eppie; “it gars a body 
think o’ the auld hymn— 

Our life contains a thousand springs, 
And dies if one be gone; 
Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long.’” 

“But speak!” whispered Nansie warily; “what 
was Sandy Brunt doin’ wanderin’ roond the edge o’ 
that hole—tell me that?” 

Eppie looked at her sister, startled, but did not 
answer. Zillah, to whom the account of Sandy’s 
death had been a terrible shock, looked suddenly 
into Nansie’s eyes. 

“Oh, Nansie! that never occurred to me.” 

“Did it no’? T’ve thocht o’t since ever Dauvit 
Ogilvie telled hoo it a’ happened. D’ye ken Mr. 
Roy has promised to stay ower another week, to gang 
to Killeairn an’ help him to get things a’ settled up 
after the funeral ?” 

“Tt is very kind of Mr. Roy—he is always kind,” 
said Zillah, with gentle enthusiasm. 

“ Ay ! whaever gets him for a man ‘ill no’ be sorry, 
T can tell ye,” remarked Eppie sententiously. 

Nansie glanced at Zillah, who was musing thought- 
fully, not hearing what was said, and responded— 

“ Ay, that’s the truth.” 

“ What's the truth?” inquired Zillah, looking up 
quickly from her momentary reverie. 

“We were just sayin’ what a gude man Mr. Roy 
would mak’ for ony woman.” 

16 
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“Oh!” hummed Zillah unconecernedly. She had 
been studying out the problem of the man found in 
the pit, and wondering if Sandy Brunt could have 
had any connection with that business. 

The women had begun to prepare for bed,— 
Nansie, indeed, had already disrobed,—when a 
nervous tap sounded on the window pane. 

“Mercy me!” exclaimed Eppie. 

“Wha’s that?” called Nansie inside the window 
blind. 

“Tt’s me; let me in, Mrs. Shaw,” implored a weak, 
anxious voice outside. 

In another minute Mrs. Brunt, pale, footsore, 
and shivering with excitement, stood in the room. 

“Tg this true that I hear, Zillah Faa?” she de- 
manded, refusing even to sit down. 

“About your husband’s death?” said Zillah 
pitifully. 

“No, but aboot Dauvit Ogilvie bein’ livin’ an’ 
weel?” Here Eppie, foreseeing trouble, shut the 
door lest the voice should be heard upstairs. 

“David is alive; but he is far from well.” 

“Then it wasna’ him, after a’! It was just him 
dreamin’ when he said thae awfw’ things,” she mur- 
mured to herself, wringing her hands and rocking 
her body to and fro. “An’ a’ this time I’ve been 
blamin’ him for’t, an’ thinkin’ he wasna fit to live 
wi! My puir Sandy—my bonnie man!” 

“Sit doon in that chair,” said Nansie, in her quiet, 
masterful fashion; and Mrs. Brunt sat down upon 
the chair and burst out weeping. 

“ Ay, it’s an’ awfu’ business—an’ awfw’ business! 
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I think it was maybe a peety ye left him,” remarked « 
soft-hearted Eppie. 

“Tl never forgie mysel-—never in this world! 
But he was never the same man after Dauvit gaed 
amissin’. Afore that he was aye a soond sleeper,” 
explained the weeping woman between her sobs, 
little imagining the secret she was betraying; “but 
he began to start an’ scream in his sleep, an’ say sic 
things—oh !” her voice died away in a shudder. 

But Nansie, with a quick gleam in her eye, said— 

“Hech! hech! but, dear me! what could he 
say ?” 

“Say?” cried the miserable woman. “He would 
cry oot that he shoved him ower, that he heard him 
plashin’ in the water, an’ tryin’ to get oot—but he 
would never get oot. Then he would lie still a 
whilie, and he would whisper, ‘It’s a’ ower noo, 
an’ he was his heir, an’ he would mummle awa’ ”— 

“Aweel, ye see, it wasna David Ogilvie,” inter- 
rupted Nansie, noting the visages of Eppie and 
Zillah blanching, as the truth dawned upon them 
now for the first time. In truth, her own misgivings 
were now confirmed. 

“But I maun see that man. He’s wranged me 
sair to bide awa’ an’ gar me wyte my man for his 
death.” 

“No, Mrs. Brunt, ye’ll no’ see him. He’s suffered 
sair enough already,” said Nansie decisively. “I’m 
very sorry for ye, for yow couldna help it in ony 
way, but ye canna disturb him the nicht. Wait, an’ 
Tl mak’ ye a cup o’ tea.’ 

But Mrs. Brunt would not wait for tea; since she 
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could not see the man she had come to see, then she 
must off to Killcairn to sit and weep by the husband 
she had “ sair blamed.” 

Seeing her determined, Zillah and Eppie took 
shawls about them, and walked a good mile of the 
road with her. Edward, at David’s request, went 
over next day with orders to an undertaker to see 
that Sandy was decently interred. He was buried 
by the side of the unknown man whom he had done 
to death. At his funeral there was but one solitary 
and sincere mourner—the only one who regretted 
him—his wife. 


CHOAERTLE Rew V LEI 
“So ENDS MY DREAM” 


Davip OGILVIE decided not to return to Kailleairn. 
He took a house on the slope above Dreamdrift, and 
hither his furniture and his other belongings were 
brought for the present. The house also he sold off 
at the time of the sale of Sandy Brunt’s stock and 
effects, his widow finding herself very comfortably 
off indeed when the proceeds were handed over to 
her. She continued to live with her mother, how- 
ever, and to the end of her days never ceased to 
reproach herself for what she considered the great 
mistake she had made in blaming him for what 
he had never been guilty of. When on this strain 
David Ogilvie and Zillah listened with grim patience, 
neither being cruel enough to tell her the truth she 
had unwittingly revealed to them. 

Edward Roy’s holidays were over; he had returned 
to his work again, conscious of a new element in 
his life—an element that helped to hghten the 
shadow of regret that dimmed his days, sweetening 
his thoughts, inspiring him with hope, with dreams 


he awoke from to reproach himself for dreaming. 
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It was a pleasant afternoon in the late autumn, as 
he sat by the window indulging in one of these 
reveries, after school had been dismissed. The de- 
pressing, fagged-out feeling so commonly experienced 
by conscientious teachers after the day’s work was 
still strong upon him, he was about to go out and 
walk it off in the open air, when a man passed the 
window. It was David Ogilvie, and Edward sprang 
to the door and opened it. 

“Come away; this is an unexpected pleasure,” he 
said, shaking hands with him heartily, but at the 
same time glancing out over David’s shoulder. “Are 
you—lI suppose you are alone?” he added, with the 
slightest inflexion of disappointment in his voice. 

“All alone; I come on a bit of business,” said 
David. 

Phil rose as David’s voice came to his ears, and 
an eager flush suffused his face as he shook hands 
with him. | 

“How is Zillah ?” he inquired immediately. 

“'Well—oh, very well. By the way, I was to 
give you this,” he said, producing from his pocket a 
sea-shell, with round tapering whorls. “She said 
that if you put that to your ear you would hear the 
sound of the waves on the shore at Dreamdrift.” 

Phil smiled a rosy, blissful smile as he raised the 
shell to his ear and listened. This was the token 
which she had promised to send him when they 
parted; he heard in the sounding of the shell her 
soft, sweet voice saying, “Phil dear, I love you 
always and for ever.” 

Lhis was what she said she would breathe into the 
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shell before she sent it to him, and now he under- 
stood and smiled. 

“Queer fancies girls have, haven’t they?” said 
David, noting Phil’s pleasure at being remembered. 

“It is a fine fancy —very poetic,” responded 
Edward, thinking how characteristic it was, how 
kind of her to remember poor blind Phil. He felt 
himself suppressing a sigh; he would have appreci- 
ated a word of remembrance too. 

“But I mustn’t forget—here’s a note to you too,” 
said David, again fishing in his pocket. 

Edward, with habitual self-restraint, quietly opened 
the letter. Not for the whole world would he have 
betrayed the pleasure he felt at receiving this little 
missive. 


“DEAR Mr. Roy,—Although you may feel like it, 
please—oh—please don’t raise any objections to what 
my step-father comes to propose! I shall be dread- 
fully disappointed if you do. But what am I talking 
about? You are not the man to allow any foolish 
pride to stand in the way of Phil’s advancement. I 
think it is a glorious idea of David’s, this trip to 
Germany, and possibly we may stay there a while, 
and you can come over then. But there! I leave 
David to negotiate, and once more entreat your help 
in this plan of his.—Hoping yeu feel quite restored 
and strong, I am, sincerely yours, ZILLAH.” 


“Just like that little girl, ain’t it, to make me 
a sort of carrier-pigeon ?” 
“ What’s in the letter, Ed?” asked Phil curiously. 
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“Oh, come now, Phil, what’s in your shell?” 
retorted Edward gaily; when David broke in— 

“Er—if you don’t mind, Phil, my lad, I’d lke to 
have a little chat with your brother here on biz— 
pure biz, you know.” 

“Oh, certainly,” responded Phil, taking the hint, 
and immediately went out, with his shell in his 
hand. 

David Ogilvie rose and shut the door noiselessly 
behind him. 

“T thought we'd talk the things over by ourselves 
better than before him. I’m going to take that there 
chap to Germany with me—eh? You don’t mind, 
do you?” 

“Zillah gives me some hint of that in her note,” 
began Edward dubiously ; when David in his hearty 
way again broke in— 

“Now, look a-here. I’m not a chicken now. If 
Tm going to do any little good at all on top of this 
round earth, it has got to be done at once. And, 
first and foremost, ’m going to pay my debts. You 
believe in a man paying his debts, don’t you ?” 

“Certainly; but ”— 

“That'll do. You can’t qualify this proposal with 
any ‘but.’ Now, ‘All that a man has will he give 
for his life,’ that’s Scripture, ain’t it ?” 

Edward smiled, and said he supposed so. He saw 
now what his visitor was driving at, and could not 
help smiling at him, as he sat there with his hat 
tilted back off his forehead, his face expressive of the 
most profound earnestness, his left hand outstretched, 
and the forefinger of his right laid in the open palm 
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to emphasise his argument. He had been over this 
ground before leaving Dreamdrift, but now David 
had come again, furnished with arguments to prove 
his right to provide for Phil. 

“Well, then, you won’t go against Scripture—and 
it’s a fact that Ned Roy saved my life; and if it had 
not been for him, my bones might have been lyin’ 
away out West on the prairie. Now, my little girl 
has a great notion to go to Germany, and for that 
matter so have I. I want to travel about and forget 
what I’ve lost, and we want to take Phil along, 
where he'll hear some good music, and maybe pick 
up some notions. That ain’t very much, but it 
would ease my mind a little in the way of hghteniw’ 
the debt I can never pay. Zillah’s set on it.” 

Edward mused a little. What a fund of kindness 
was in the man, and in Zillah, for he could see it was 
all her suggestion. He felt it would be rude and 
bearish to refuse ; besides, as she had suggested in her 
note, he was not the man to stand in the way of his 
brother’s advantage. He ought not to be, anyway. 
And he would be perfectly well cared for, too; she 
knew his way, and would pilot him about, and— 

“T thank you, Mr. Ogilvie; Phil can go if he 
wishes to.” 

“And then there’s another thing, and this I’m 
dead set on. You've got to give up this here teach- 
in’, and wire right in to the thing you want to be— 
the thing your heart’s after. You've got to send in 
your resignation right away.” 

« Ah! that’s too much—too much; I wouldn’t feel 
half so much a man as I would if 1”— 
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“Young man, all that’s downright rot. I s’pose 
you'll tell me next that I wasn’t half a man to let 
Ned Roy pull me through that fever. I can’t see 
why a fellow stickles so much at takin’ the use of 
money, any more than he would the use of my 
shovel or my hoe, or a hammer or a saw. Ain‘t 
money tools? just tools for gettin’ along with your 
job? Why should people be so touchy about 
money ?” 

Edward shook his head, and tried to compromise 
in a weak way. 

“Well, then, you help Phil.” 

“No, I won’t; and we shan’t go to Germany at all, 
and Zillah will be mortally disappointed, and I shall 
stay at home and eat my heart out, all on account of 
your stubbornness.” 

“Stop, stop, Ogilvie! You are too hard on me.” 

“No. I didn’t think any sensible man would 
show such a hard, devilish temper,’ blurted Ogilvie, 
rising and walking across the floor, with a show of 
being mortally offended. 

Edward, with his hands thrust deep in his trousers 
pockets, rose also, and stood looking out of the 
window. As he stood, his fingers touched the letter 
which Zillah had sent, and his visage softened. She 
had implored him not to thwart her step-father’s 
plans—could he refuse her ? 

He suddenly turned and held out his hand to 
Ogilvie. 

“There! I accept your kindness, Ogilvie. I shall 
try to be worthy of it.” 

“Spoken like Ned Roy himself,’ said David, 
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wringing his hand. “Why, man, out West it was 
all give and take—thought nothing about it. New, 
then, won’t my little girl be glad ?” 

“ But will Phil care to go?” 

“Willa duck swim? Try him.” 

Phil had only one hesitation. 

“T hate to leave you, Kd,” he said regretfully. 

“Oh, but he'll come by and by, you know,” said 
David graciously. 

“You mean to stay, evidently ?” Edward remarked 
slyly. 

“Oh, well, that’s just as Zillah says, you know.” 

It was several years, however, before Edward saw 
his brother again, although he heard from him fre- 
quently. The reports he received from him were 
of the most encouraging kind. No less than three 
of his compositions had been accepted by a celebrated 
German musical publisher, and one was now being 
brought out in London. 

Edward himself was now practising successfully 
in his first year, in partnership with a well-known 
and celebrated physician, but had never yet found 
time to run across to Germany. However, he ex- 
pected and looked forward to having a few weeks’ 
holidays in the coming year, which he proposed 
spending with his brother and his friends in Munich, 
where they had a house, of which Zillah was 
mistress. He was proud of Phil; his gratitude to 
Ogilvie was unbounded; but the deeper, tenderer 
feeling for the woman who had been such a sister 
to his blind brother grew, as the happy, womanly 
letters—so decorously beginning, “Dear Mr. Roy,” 
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and ending, “Yours very truly”—more and more 
revealed the loving, unselfish disposition. 

But there came an unaccountable stoppage in the 
correspondence for a few weeks. He had answered 
the last letter sent some two weeks after its arrival, 
and waited, week after week, for another. He 
was In no way uneasy as yet, for Ogilvie had 
mentioned in his last that they were proposing a 
trip to Milan, and doubtless thither they had gone, 
and would write when they came back. But when 
the second month had nigh ended, his anxiety 
grew unbearable. It was not only Phil he thought 
of; this long silence had brought him to a decision 
regarding Zillah, for that he loved her as he could 
never love any other woman he now knew too well. 
She was his ideal of a woman—-not too learned, nor 
too clever, but a sensible, tender-hearted woman— 
a woman it was a rest for a world-worn, weary man 
to come in to when the cares of the day were over. 
He had an idea that she would not be averse to 
him; anyhow, he determined to put his fate to the 
test, and, opening his desk, he began to write to her, 
to lay bare his heart to her, when the evening mail 
brought him a letter in her own hand. 

With feverish haste he opened it, and read as 
follows :— 


“My DEAR BrotTHER,—This is the first letter 
which I have ever been able to begin with the word 
‘brother ;’ now I can write them go all the time. 
Were you very much surprised to hear that Phil 
and I were to be married? I wonder what you will 
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think of me when I tell you that we loved each 
other down in dear old Dreamdrift? But, you know, 
we could not possibly tell you there, for it all 
happened so soon and so suddenly. Indeed, I don’t 
think it would have happened at all had not Phil 
been blind, for I pitied him so, I felt sometimes that 
I could, had it been possible, have given him my 
own eyes. But since I could not do that, I did the 
next best thing, I told him all I saw, and tried to 
make the time pass for him as pleasantly as possible. 
And then, when one day he told me he loved me, 
I found that I too loved him, and that it was not 
all pity. And then we became engaged to each 
other—not to marry—oh no!—neither of us had 
a thought of such a thing at first; indeed, it was 
impossible, you know,—but it was understood that 
we were to love each other all our days, each other 
only and no one else. But then, afterward—oh, 
well! what a foolish woman you must think your 
new sister to be, telling you all this!—but I may 
confess that many a time when we had been talking 
of ourselves, I felt to meet you, and would colour 
up, thinking you might guess our happy secret. 
“Yet, for all, I do think it is David you shall 
have to blame for we twain becoming one. When 
he told me one day that it was the dearest wish of 
his heart to see the son of his old friend married to 
his dear wife’s daughter, I could not refrain from 
telling him that Phil and I had loved each other 
for a long time. I suppose he was surprised, for he 
went out, and did not speak or mention the matter 
for some days, and then he spoke to Phil, and— 
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to make a long story short—he wrote to you six 
“weeks ago about it, and two days ago we were 
married. Are we happy? Ask Phil. But I shall 
not be perfectly happy until we hear from you—to 
say that you are pleased, and that you wish us joy. 
I told David and Phil that I was about to write to 
you, and both send love and remembrance to you. 
Phil bids me say, ‘Go thou and do likewise.’ He 
gets saucy now, and orders me about !—With dearest 
love, from your new sister, ZILLAH I’, Roy. 


“P.S.—We are all wondering why you did not 
answer David’s letter telling you of our coming 
marriage, Why didn’t you?—Z. F. RR.” 


Pale as death itself, his face grown gaunt and 
stern and hard, he sat looking straight before him 
for a long time after he had read the letter. Then 
he rang the bell violently, and the servant appeared. 

“You have noticed these letters that come to me 
with the German postmark upon them ?” 

[SVese sir + 

“Well, one was sent here six weeks ago—do you 
remember it being delivered ?” | 

“T think there was one; if there was, it would be 
put on the mantel there with the others.” 

“T have never got it,’ said Dr. Roy curtly. 

The girl moved up to the mantel, and lifted the 
edge of a large Japanese fan which was nailed to 
the wall, saying as she did so, “I mind once of a 
letter slipping in here—there it is!” she said, pulling 
it out with some difficulty. 
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“Don’t put my letters on the mantel again,” was 
all the thanks he vouchsafed the girl. 

The letter contained the news of the approaching 
marriage, and there was this significant paragraph: 
“Do you know, it was you I had in my mind when 
I said to Zillah one day that it was the dearest wish 
of my heart that she should marry a son of Ned 
Roy’s. But then, when she up and told me that it 
was Phil—well, I was struck dumb. For, you see, 
it appeared to me that you were pretty sweet on 
Zillah, though you never made no sign tome. But, 
after all, I have been mistaken, for Phil and she 
were engaged at Dreamdriit. However, I’m glad 
for his sake, poor fellow. Tm glad he’s going to 
have this joy in his sad, blind life,” ete. 

These last lines struck the right chord in Roy’s 
memory. A wild storm of passionate jealousy had 
been gathering in his heart, but these words dispersed 
it utterly. 

“God forgive me!” he murmured, covering his | 
face with his hands, as if to shut out the horror of 
his first bitter thoughts. After a time he sat up 
straight and resumed his letter, which he had only 
dated. Now, with a firm hand, he becan—* My 
dear sister;” and, reading that kind, manly letter, 
little did Zillah guess that it was written in the 
heart’s blood of the writer, or ever afterwards know 
what it had cost him to write the words she read 
with such pleasure to Phil. As he folded the letter 
and addressed it, he hid the dream away in his heart 
for ever. 

“Why did you never marry a wife, Uncle Ed?” 
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asked one of his charming nieces one day, some 
fifteen years later. 

“Why didn’t I marry, eh? Let me see—oh, 
I think it was because I couldn’t get the lady I 
wanted, and so didn’t bother with another,” answered 
the white-haired doctor, laying his hand fondly on 
the girl’s head. “ How very like your mother yu 
are, Zillah Roy!” 


THE END 
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